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"be Mavis, to Mr. BArDERICK: 


* 


5 4 Bo In Cominuation.” } 7 | 
FUE 6 old devil left hiew apt this; ben he 
was gone I remarked the poor girl's coun- 
tenance, and-faw in it as lively a picture of terror 
and deſpair as imagination could paint, She had 
not been long before the door opened again, when 
in came Sie. George with his bawd, and to 
maids ; Sir Seorge addreſſęd her thus: 
© Miſs Sampffer, once more I make Jou offers' 
that are highly advantageous. I. again repeat it 
that T will ſettle two hundred pounds a year on 
you ; here is a bank-hote of an hundred for rea- 
dy pocket money your mother ſhall be relea- 
ſed, and her debt forgiven: Will you comply: * 
No; by heaven 1 will not?? 35 
Then to your buſmeſs. : 
Upon this; tliey- began to undreſs! hee by EY 
ence. one holding her hands behind her: there 
was 
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1 THE HISTORY OF 
was a large couch in the room; they preſently 
made bare her. neck which Sir George began to 
make free with ; Miſs Sampber ſtruggled, kick- 
ed and ſereamed. It was high time I thought to 
interpoſe, I winked at Bob to'be ready, when, on 
a ſudden, burſting open the door, we appeared, 
to the no ſmall gonfuſion of the whole gang. 
Sir George lcoking at the door, Bob perceived 
his motion of ſidling round, fixed himiclf direct- 
ly befcre it. I broke the ſilence by ſpeaking thus 


to the Baronet,. So 


Je this manly, Sir George {—You may\welt 
be confuſed, Sir, but I am come not cnly to reſ- 
cue innocence, but to puniſh villainy. Where is 
Miſs Benſon?” 

] don't at all underſtand tl is conduct, Sir, 
nor what buſineſs you have here . 
HJ bis is no time for talking nonſenſe, or aſk- 
ing impertinent queſtions. Tell me at once where 
Miſs Benſon is, or by heaven 78 fword ſhall — 
nettate your heart.'ꝰ5„ 

Dropping on his knees). « Ko LES 5 fake 
do not kill me, and J will tell you all—— bt 
1 I know nothing of, her.. : 
„ Lyin villain, death is your” .portivg; 3 this, 

old Path of iniquity ſaid, wirhin half an hour, 
you had her i in limbo. This inſtant tell me bens 
the is, or I'll run you through——? e 

“ For God's fake, Mr. Mebull—Iiknow . 
thing of her as I live. 

„ Oh! Sir (ſaid the Bayed) Sir "EPL GE 
truth,. and, upon my word, I ſaid that 19 3 $his - 
good lady only to frighten her,. 

To this good lady l why: thou, er 
of hell, was not ſhe as, good a lady fiye minutes. 


ago, But I. will take 1 gh 55 Jou, belięve 


me. * . pg | 
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IULIABENSON. 3 
i Whether you ſpeak truth or not I find I muſt 
believe you; but, Sir George, this will not do,. 
your villainy muſt have a puniſhment, which you 
have not experienced yet. There hangs your 
ſword—riſe—Bob! let him come by you, and 
turn the woman to the other end of the room, — 
There, Sit- now take your {word and come 
on.— nv SEE” ca | EL 
« Mr. Melvill—this conduct of your's is what 
Leannot comprehend :—I know nothing of Miſs 
Benſon, —and there is Miſs Sampher, in God's 
name take her;z—but I do not chuſe to fight two 
at once. I will meet you upon ſome other occa- vw 
fon; #25 {174 5 | 9 
« That is as much as to ſay that you, Sir | 
George, are a plain, ablolute, and palpable cow- 
ard; and will, I doubt not, prove ſo on your other 
cccaſion. As to Miſs Sampher, I ſhall take her 
with me, and lik ewiſe this worthy old lady, come, 
WN, YE 21, . | 
I then made a ſign to Bob to open the door, and 
take the old woinan under his arm, which he 
dad very manfully, and I, leading Miſs Sampher, 
left the room, and departed the houſe; I took 


8 


I the lady in the chaiſe, and directed Bob to take, 
„ nother forthe old woman. As ſoon as we art ived 
* Na town, we laid information ag-anft this princeſs 8 
of bawds, and ſhe was immediately committed to 
Nsoal; and a warrant is alſo iſſued againſt Sir George 
ind the two ſervants. What the event of the 
*. proſecution will be, I know not. Poor Miis Sam- 
P bder was fuller of gratitude than can be expreſſed. 
carried her home with me; related the affair 
4 o my ſiſter, and I have inſiſted on her making 
N y houſe her own, till ſne gets ſome ſettled de- 


Pendance on which ſhe can relv. TI have alto gain» 
P lche mother's releaſe without any payinent, by 
Wok | = laying 
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- 4 THE HISTORY OF 
laying the whole affair; before the Lord Chief 
; Je, of the King? s Bench: n 
Thus the matter has ended; a good. She tt 
e But Lam not one jot nearer: my ſo! 
purpoſe. My only aim was to diſcover Miſs Ben- Hat 
ſon, and in that I am quite diſappointed: but If 
muſt, however, think that Sir George has nothing I 
to do With her abſence. He was in ſuch a pro- Ip! 
Found-fright, that had Be trapanned twenty girls, © 
all, Iwill anſwer for it; would have been ſurren- Nco 
.dered at once. I am very clear in this I muſt, Im 
therefore, take ſome other method to 9 ne 
this uncommon weman's retreat. What ſhe can Im. 
aim at in remaining concealed, I cannot conjec- No 
ture. If ſhe has any intention of marrying her If 
nobleman, ſhe certainly would not fly from him, Nou 
juſt when he and his friends had taken ſuch care to a 
ſerve her. I know not how 0 account for this, 
all is myſterious. 

The ycurg ſoldier is quite reſtleſs to find out 
his bencfactreſs, he talks of nobody elſe, —lays an 
hundred plans to diſcover What evil has befallen 

her, but preſenily finds them all impracticable. 
: We have talked over her affairs, and are clearly 

* of opinion, that the will under which her bro- 

3 ther has cheated her of her fortune, is a vile for- 

gery, but how to diſcover it is a matter that 

puzzles us extremely. What confirms me in 

this, is the ſtrange abrupt viſit I had from a per- 

ſon I never ſaw before of which I gave you an 

account.— That man certainly came to offer a 

diſcovery ct i importance to her, if ſhe would bribe 

him to it; how unlucky was it that ſhe was not 

y at home! 

After all theſe adventures, my dear Frederick; 

I muſt till own that Jam by no means cured of 


* folly. 1 yet love a woman, who certainly does 
not 


eme _ 
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not love me ; but, ia all probability loves ano- 


ther. This is a terrible ſituation, and grating to 
one's pride. But the miſchief is, that a blind 
atte ction lets all other paſſions at cefiance. If 


was Certain ot my fate,—if it was clear that ſhe 


was engaged to another, I think I ſhould have 


philotophy enough to act rationally ; but the 


ciuel uncertainty, in which I live , temp's me to a 
continuance of miſery. Yet in the midſt of all 
m) mulery, let me exculpate Miſs Benſon. She 
never gave me any encourazement,—never fed 
me with the moſt diſtant hope ;—nay, ſhe knows 
not that I love her. Alt is 1 alone that am the 
ſool and deſerve the ridicule, which ſuch = 
0uzht ever to meet with. 

; : Vcur' Sy 


26 151 Ricuany MELVILL.. 


LETTER XXIV; 


Sir PaILIP r 10 100 Wiriizinne W— 


T- HFRF is a fatality hangs over all your 528 
fairs with Mis Benſcn, that Ibn“ not 
ow to account for, or to remedy. Altle while 
220, 1 wrote to vo, full of he pe and conficence, 
that your appel was at an end. Since that 
time an accident has happened, which throws u us 
al' into confuſi/ n, and will be a bar to your erjoꝝ 

ment - how long I canrot ſay. 

Miſs Benſon has b-en for ſome time 80 
in a law- ſuit with her brother ab u. the fortu=e , 
ſhe Tece ved from Mr. Melliſh. 1 gen cee it 


was ſorre litigious fellow that wanted mo:e ban 


4 , 


bis tare, and that the matter was fro rest 
N Cunſequence. 
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THE HISTORY, QP | 
eonſequence. But I was much, miſtaken, Thy 
brother claimed no, lets than all ſhe has, and eight 
zouſand pountls more. He carried his ſuit b 
producing a, will, (by the way ftrongly | ſu {peed 
75 being a forget) and had the intam) to throy 
is ſiſter in priſon for what ſhe could not pay; 
her houſe and furniture were ſeized, and the vilan 
: A in his N. which p. ov d the S! ave 


Ty. *{þ 


e 


ef ae o him at ie Or Yr: oe. IL nagel to th 
priſon to releaſe her and Ring her back to, let 
houſe. It was with teat dif Sulty ſhe was to be 
ſeen—ſhe would not leave the Priſon, Ard, 
though 1 got her out of it, by pretending a war- 
rant from the Lord Chief Juſtice for her removal, 
yet I diſcovered a ſentiment in her, which gave 
me no great hope. I ſaw that ſhe had an uncon- 
querable pride nd that-ſhe...could not endure 
the thought of lwwinz d-pendant.—She told me, 
after J got her hone, that ſhe was determined ne- 
ver to marry—nor enter into, or renew any con- 
nection for the Future, hexpoſtulated with het 
ä Of this. head —but L ſaw a ſtern reſolution in. her 
janner, that made me tremble. While the 
1ad a far tune, (ſhe ſaid) and with, i it of courſe the 
5 reſf ect of the worli, the could converſe on terms 
85 equality. Our ſex) is ' conteinptible the moment 

ey, ate dependant. Tam now a beggar, ad 
will never be inſulted with the compaſſion of peo- 

je that I hate or deſpiſe ” I took my leave, 
— that ſhe would take ſome. courſe to diſ- 


appoint our wiſhes. I returned next morning 


e was gone opt. I went again in the afternoon 
che was not come bome yet, though expeQed 
to dh, then ſuſpected ſhe had given us the 


Clip, 
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„ ori Huson, 7 
jp, and ſo it proved. Her, thaid nuffed a ſmall 


Theſſtiunk and a few other things, Which the certaitts 
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We wes gone. 


took with ber; and what? ericreated our ſutpici- 
ons, was Her ſending out all Her fervants but one 
in different ways; and in their ablence the cer- 
ninly departed. Some bark notes, which the 
Duke had dc fired me to lay on the toilette, remains 
3 bs „ 
Ll immediately ſet myfelf to cotfider what ccuiſt 
fre had taken upon hat plan ſhe bed gone= 
or with What deſien. Spe hid no monty vath- 
her, or ﬆ leaſt, not more than the remains of 
i 


Wybat was uſually in the houfe. As to her Father's 


in Suſſet, it was the laſt place in the world to 


ſeek her at— and 1 had never heard her mention 


2 0untry friend, to whofe houfe it was probable 
Retina Again to the boufe, 1 N and 
croſs- examined all the fervantt, but it was plain 
they Knew hothing bf the watter. At;this I G 
not ſurpfiſed ; for no ſervant was'ever her confi⸗ 
dent. $he keeps them all at a 
ſcarcely ever ſpeak ing to any of them; though 
an admirable miſtreſt, and one whom they : 
bve 16 exceſs;, I thought it proper ro et affine 
al the chAirmen, porters; anti H FiiEy-colthiiied, 


ſequence, us it led, thbugh pet to the finding 
her= yet to a knowledge of Her deſigns. * She 
beckoned to a chairman out of her dining-room - 
window, about ele ven in the morhing;— Wien nie 


came tg the door, he found her, at it with a trilhk, 
which the ordered' him totake up and follow ber; 
ſhe walked to Sobo-Square, made the man fer the. 
trunk down. by. tte rails; ſhe then paid him, 
and ſat down u pdn it, keeping a handkerchief at 
— Ls WS _ SG 
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her face all the while. The chairman took his mo- 
ney leit her ; and knows notbing further of her 
motiens. This the certainly did to prevent dil- 
covery, and i in truth the plan was effectual. 
1 went to your father to inform him of what 
bad happened. He was much ſurprized, and yet 
more vexed; for he had ſet his heart on the 
match's being ſoon concluded and this unlucky 
event breaking all his mealures, dilconcerted him 
' Infinitely. He ſaid it was certainly owing to; her 
high Wii ciſdained T5 indet-ted | to any 
one ;—he liked. ber the better or it and added, 
that the Was much miſtak ken, it ſhe imagined er 
' money had any weight either with Pim or his 
Ton—that, her own excellencies were ſuperior to 
all the money in il e world; © but, concluded he, 
Sir Philip, we 'muſt find les” and attempt at leaſt 
o, bring her o fealon; for what will my ſon lays 
"we have hurt: ed him home for this,“ 
In this ſitüatien I found my ſelf more deeply 
enga ed than. I intended; for although I was 1ea- 
dy to exert ever effort in my power to advance 
the happineſs of my friend, yet I never dreamt of 
5s Tir 60 its ſucceſs. * * Bar believe me, my 
785 ry, every. thing to diſcover her re- 
frat, y pear wy je en quiſies bat ae poſſible, 
| 925 the left Suſſe © pp ls. to town, he was, 
x on a viſit at a Mr. 5 vill's ; In: \Germaiprſtrect 
Wille her houſe was 5 in Pall-Mall. 
et him there, coming like me, to enquire Red 
ber his houle is kept Hy his ſiſter, as ſhe was 
"Mme. time with her, poſſibly ſhe may know ſome 
of her, « country. conneQions, and I intend making 
the enquiry direal Ys though, i it is all quite a he- 
zard whether 1 Rial be able to di! wal n 
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LETTER NV. 
Miſs Bx NSsORHð ta Miſs EMILTIA War Jas. | 


Y dear Emilia, it is with ſom e ſatisfaction 

„that I ean tell you; my fate is not ſo bad, 
as it might be, ſince Fam more feconciled to n 
retirement than I was. +. to ur thoroi gh 
. endfhips- ſo evident in your laſt Kiter, you may 
believe me that Ido not reject your offers througi 
255 improper pride. The ſentiment which moves 
me to keep ſtoin dependanee and: from burthening 
my friends, my dear; ſhould not be eſteemed 
pride; but a mere eppoſite to meannefs. You 
was +. * in your anſwer to your worthy father. 
In profperity. I wiſhed to m: you a viſſt; but 
adverſity changes thelcaſe- Your making me the 


miſtfeſs ef & firm, 1 laushied at heaftfly,—and I 


like the idea; if every thing Falls, and'I get ex- 
perĩence enouæh ur der my friend Cle velyñ I may 


1 make the ex peri net: but, pri hee, my 
d-areſt, do not be ſo wild as to keep an farm va- 


cent, and repair any houſcs for me 


F have every day more aud more reaſon e nue 
this honeſt farmer and his family. They are -ig- 
finite) altentive to me, full of real humanity, | 
an a great mixture of naturat-fenſe. | In ſueh 


cha ackers there is as nuch meritlas in the moſt 


brilliant: ones we Fin a court! Fhe od man 
del ghts to have me walk with tim beut his fields, 
a:Fechve:ſe with him abcut his Huſba: dry: Ido 
fo continudall, And hold mi (elf to be in a Far way | 
of Saoing a regt ſtore of rural knowledges'i 1 
p: N my The very agrteably in Walk: g readi cg, i 


Allg wotking r 1 Hive alſo taleen fore dive ſi nan 
wur- Rſhigg in farmer Cievel 26 fields.” Now I | 


have mentioned ths, T rut tl; ou of alittle ad- 
be N 8 5.2 ere” 
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venture I had the other 977 which did not at all 
Please. me I 

As I was 3 my bs, and: very: intent on 
the fly, a gentlemen appeared cloſe to me, vhem 
1 hed never ſeen, before. e made me ſtart by 
c'ying / out, What, ſport, Madam * I ſtared 
at him with ſ{me ſurprize, and re plied.—. None, 


Sir.“ He was a kind of counity ſquire, of 2 


micdle- a e; who was fiſkirg, Uke myſelf, for 
trout. He entered into common e topics — 
of de uea her, the port, the b. the tiver, 
until, at ſeſt, he aſked me, 

„ Pray, madam, may I crave dhe place Jou 
live- N „ 
270 6 Very near this place, © Sir. 3 5 
Leal me l near this place—1 know all the 
\copatry round e and never bad the happines 
o ſeeing you. before. 


«, Nor would it have been of any conſequence | 


if you had not had it now.” 
4 Indeed it would, macam, for 1 ſhould beg 
the honour of attending you now:and then to the 
river. It is much more ee to fiſh in com- 
any than alone.“ 
„Lam q ite of. a gieren ES like bet- 
ter te be alone and fo Nou ſervant, Sir. —— 
+> Saying: t is Left him, * returned home. He 
made me a o bow, aſked many pardons, and 
- hoped no offence; , . 
As an abſolute retirement i 4 what] have ſought 
with the u'moſt font an thought myſelf. ſo 
1 happy | in fin i) it, this liit e, r did net 


pleaſt me e. Of eb things eee 7 ed 


4 td remain ahſolutel unknownz——and 
in ſnould bring me into more ſcrapes 10 Te 5 
kind, (for I; can; call, thern by no other pame) 1 

ae, take that at Everſiog np, more. 
= Tueſlay. 


ti 


JULIA BENSON... 


This En as I was at work. in. my; room, 
one of Clevel 's little girls came in, to deſire in 
her mother's name, t at I would favour. her with 

my. company at tea. I had three or four times _ 
received ſuch invitations, and generally accepted 
of them, as I thought they were pleaſed with it, 
—therefore I told her 1 would: wait on her mother. 
Upon my geing down ſtairs,. and entering. their 
beſt parlour, I found, in the room with them, the 
gentleman, whom I-had met at the river, an ol4 
lady his mother, and his two ſiſters, young ladies 
of good appearance. I was infinitely chagrine | 
at this rencontre; but determined at once to 
make the veit of it by not opening my lips more 

than was os TR and ſtaying only for eee 
at moſt. 
| 1— 4 This good lady (faid t che ee 1 8 
my landlady, ſne has done me the ener af 
accepting a cup of tea with us, Mrs. Pigott,—-' 

I made no reply but a flight eurtſie; but Mrs. 
Siinpſon, for that was her name, addreſſing ber- 
ſelf to me; | 
„„ find, madam, that ou have made a chloe 
of this part of the country for a . ſummer retire- 
ment. hope you are leaked? with it tat 

„Ves, madam, very well pleaſed with it.— 

5 Why it is a fine rich country, and yery Tp 
tired, Soak: {o near. London.” 

« Yes, madam.” | 

« I did not know, till my fon ſaw you. at the 
river, that we; had any ftranger in the rend — 
I have not ſeen you at church, madam.” 

- ©4 No, madam, I ſeldom go to church. ok 
5 No, indeed! that js very ftrange, 3 Pat p per- 
haps you are of the Romiſh religion?” 
No, madam, I am not“?! 
Or of, the, SUP. perſuiſion? 


7 
« 


p + 


be: 4.2 5 
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4 No, midi” len . 51 450 
* «1p ily 1 the Lutheran Þ | Fo 
1. N. 1 


1 Pleg, ferhaps, in the kirk of Sevitind P* 
4 Neit '.- gil 
r 1! ope I em not impertinent.” „ 5 
„ Nat in the feaſt. ? 2 
8 
10 „ che friends, volgarly dle! Ups 
You feel am nt by my dteſs.“ 
5 here ate dier religions, ſuch 25 uf 
l and Meth. diſt 5 
„ None ef them.” 
4 Peſſibly a N Wweſs?“ 


— 


« ho ope, madam, * is not think me in 
Pertit rent but— = EZ | 
Is % Net at all, madam. 38 
I ky ſhould give you no Mal Lys aden, 
way afk of what relig dn you are? Oe 
Of that of the Honlougroufchoi hooking 
6 Of, what, madam !”? 8 8 0 OS 
„ profeſs the lame refigion as the Hloulcu· 
e mL ST eee 
et And what may tar bes? 
«© Thave' no time at pr. fent td tell vou. The 
t- ed is vefy lang one. 


Flor 


Pee this tine I had Wäre wet two difkes, Feats 


uh gl. d that the. eng fi filed in ſo fiticulcus 
E mayner, 1 Us ie ns Beh 0 heul have 


44 * an bs bt ou; See 40 * 
Wa Weft _ 1 fea ar 1 dae made 
too free with fie 

« Not in 25 leaf, Wade 


* 1 kee the Maeder; your <ompany 


9 On opy ou. 


„ By no means,.“ 3 


Dro — 2 — 9 2.8 ey 2 


2 Oy BD 


1. 


daughters.) 


place agreeable to you.” 


would let me. 
on the moriow. 


JULIA BENSON. 


ty? 
at Simp®* n Hall; it is only two miles off; an 
—_ walzin dry. weather. —Mr. Clerc. 7 will 
ſhew you the way.“ 1 
I am exuemely obliged to you, madam; 1 
will take ſome opportunity, of waiting on vou.“ 

& I] hope you WI, madaiii, (aid one oft e 


We all endeavour to render the 


* And whenever you want any filing (ſaid the 
gent eman) I am your man—and | beg yuu will. 
command my ler vice. 
To all this I made as civil a return as few words | 


The old lady preſſed me to cone 


1 faid 1 could not. Then 


next day (replied ſhe)” and puſhed me to briſk-. 
I) with her iavitation, that I was forced to put 
her off rather abrup'l:, b, taying that I could not 

name 


Wes, 


e n vpuld wait on her. 5 
ſhe) if we do not ſce you 


N replied 


ſoon, Betley ſhall call upon you, and enquire af- 


tir your kealth, and 


ew. you the way.” To this 


I anſwered, that I was MUuC 1. obliged to her; but 
begged the young lady would not teoubie herſelf | 
and io the viſit ended. 
I am leſs alarmed than if they were 1 people. 


Lucki- it is a thorough coumry family. 


The 


old lady is a widow,, with an eſtate of about eight 


hund ed pounds a year, out ot which, ſhe ſupports, 
the ſon, and his two ſiſters, 48 well as herſelf; 


af- 


ter her death, Farmer Clevely te ls me the, young 
{quire will be his landlord that the old gentleman! 
vould not- have him brought =D, to any, trade or 


profeſſion; ſo he lives, booby 
ther. The da 


ke, with his mo- 
ters are mod eſt, agreeable 9 
nin, and I dare lay would bppa ſenſible, if 


mether was not in company ij but her ;orgyefiler 


ces FLOP body's elic, 1 believe the fon: ee : 


4 
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fool, 
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fool, but he is a moſt ufeultivited creature he 
puts/me more in mind of Wan Wi nabe than of 


any thing elſe - a cha acter, which is ſeł ſom deſ- 


picable i in any point, becaule-it pretends to nothing 
further than what it is maiter off, which is the 
cate with very few others. 

Las not in any haſte to pay my viſit. Some 
days paſſed, and tie farmer and his wife urged me 
to g fa, ing ſhe was a very Foot man- and 
meant me comp itnent, by 2 me; but 1 ge- 
nerally put the converſation off with, ſay ing 1. 
ſnould go perhaps ſobn. However, Fard Ib bng g 
that the Mifs- Simplons and their brother came to 
efiquire after me; and ſhew me the way to Simp- 
fon Hell —upon this] was obliged to aitend them. 
As we were walking, the eldeft of the ladies had. 
ſome-eanverſition with me; ſhe began with ſay- 


ing, that ſne hoped [ excuſed the Rrabge Freedvin' 


of her mamma, in kings bh erer, about 
my religion; but- afſuret. me, that ſhe did: not 
mean to be offenſi ve and ſald, that ſhe intereſted 
herſelf very much about me; that ſhe did not 
think I was what I appeared at Clevely's, but a 
perſon of faſhion, that had retired for tome rea- 
ſon or other into the country. 
> To this obſer vation, which did not pleats me, 
| anſwered; that ſhe was much miſtaken—rhat I 
was nothing more than T appeared and no perſon 
of. faſnion or any thing 2 it. 


„Mama fiys, Madarn, that you muſt certainly 


be ſomething above What you appear, by the 
ſtrangeneſs of your religion, and by your always 
— alone and not deſiring to come 1 — com- 
ny at all. But I hope you will not find d any 

thing cies diſag recable at our Houſes? | 


eiue, * 9 
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„ Andif mama ſhould happen to tezze you 
with queſtions, which it muit be owned, ſhe is 
ver; apt to do to every body, ili you be kind 
enough. only. to hook at me, and Iwill take You 
out ot the goon? | 
„There will be no occaſion, Miſs, for your 


| giving yourlelt that anne, as, I an not at al 


offended by any queſtions,” 

«© We never go to London, and kcep net much 
company from my maina's difl:kinz tne London 
neighbcurs. She ſays the country 1s, ſpoiled by 
being overrun; by, upſtarts, from the ſh ps of 
Flee:-ſtreet and the Strand This makes er 


eſteemed p. cud, though the is very far from be- 


ing fo, and keeps us almoft from all ſocisty —ſo 
that we ſhould be very happy, madam, if you 
would favour us with War : Company out and 
then.” 

Upon arriving at b e we were met by 
Mrs. Simpſon, in company with a gentle nan, Who 
they told me, was the pon of the pariſh. Tae 
old lady began immediately to reproach me for 
not having been there hefore. 1 apologized. | 

cc Madam, (replied the). I have a notioa that 
you are a won of fiſhion, who, for ſome rea- 
jon or other, have retired for a time into the 
coumr —I am therefore defirous of Paying you 
en) cw. lities in my power.“ 

5am much obvlig.d to you, madam, . for youn 
kindaeſs but indeed you much miſtake mel am 


20 — 


% Yes yes, you ate of a different ſpecies 0 
the ſwarms of London ers, thit render this naigh- 
bourhood diſagreeable. Mr. Muſter, indeed, 
fas they do good in ſpending their money hece; 
but L appeal to ou, madain, if it is not grating 
to an antient family, which has ved five hundred 
years on the ſame rs to find it over-run with 

| „ tinkers 


— 
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tinkers and taylors ; fruitereis and ſtay- makers. 
„ Certansy, madant, they do not improve a 
neigh. vurki ed. 

„HI cainoi take «walk; but Iron my noſe 
aganſt on cilman ; ci 2 ide, but 1 act the 


daughter 4 a fiſhi-onger on a netted orie, with 


a hat aid tecathn, My ccach is joſtled in tie 


road, by that ot a icate-inaker's; and 1 am pre- 
vente from getting to my pew at church, by a 
n. Cb (i grocers and chandlei 3, .Meners and man- 
tua- makers. 

 *keall , ma 'am, els. is an abſolute grievance 
to you; but, ut is to be hoped thete fine | eople 
ray cu tte reipect ti ad is due to your family. 

1 Reipeel | yes, they do reſpect one's tamily 
indeed. I heir wholebufirels is to ſhew their 
vealth, and make themſelves look great among 
the countri men, and this, th-y think, is done by 
teying. ,elpe&t io no-body—they take precedence 
ot you give hemſelves all m nner cf airs - drive 
cver you tide a hunting tl tough your garden 
and think every thing may be juſtified if they 
keep a pair ct Hor ſes more then you or a footman 
— cr dreſs richer or eat better Theſe are 
our London neighbou mw 
- * Bud encugh, in good truth, madam.” 

„Nes, y s; but Mrs. Sin pon carries every 
hi ing to extremes. They are not ſo bad, and 
theſe ſame Londoners that offend. you ſo much 
tpend abundance of nioney in the country. They 
ate A a market for your tenants to fel] their 
_ creps and pro us of af forts te, and you let your, 
" me in r roportion 0 that advantage 

Ae, Br. R after is always taking rheir part 
- ard io ke would if they we e Mahometans. 
Nis. Piesot, Fid 1 toppeſed you a mere Len- 
aner I fl.oulc not d have ſpoken ſo freely againſt 

them, 
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them, but, as I ſaid. before, I think you were not 
bred1 in that offenſive town—you had a better ori- 


gin, madam.” 


% Beſides (continued the parſon) theſe are not 
your only neighbours, you have ſeveral families 
of real faſhion,” that viſit you regularly.” 

* Yes, but the number is very few What do 
you call Sir William Reeves, Mr. Anſon, and Sir 


George Milbourn? Theſe are not neighbours.“ 


At the mention of the name of Sir George, I 
was ſtruck with fear, as he would, in caſe he met 
me, certainly know me, from the rencounter we 
had at Mr. Melvill's.“ 

« Neighbours! (continued the parſon) what 
do you call neighbours - they viſit you very of- 
ten. 97 , 

« Do they ſo (ſaid I to myſelf) then I will not.” 

Soon after Mts. Simpſon ſhewed me her houſe, 
and when I entered the room, upon being ſum- 
moned to tea, who ſhould be there but Sir Coorg! ? 
The moment he ſaw me 

« Miſs Benſon I Madam, your moſt. obedi- 
ent ſervant, (making me a profound bow) W hat 
brought you into this part of the world?“ 

Some buſineſs, fir”*—and turning to one of 
the Miſs Simpſon's, I began a converſation with 
her, merely to change it from that odious cox- 
comb. Mrs. Simpſon, however, cried out, 

„% Miſs Benſon |—See there now !—Did I not 
tell you, girls, that Mrs. Pigot was not what ſhe 
ſeemed??? 

Mrs. Pigot! {exclaimed Sir George) I fear 
I have made miſchief.— Upon my word, madam, 
if I had thought you had meant to appear under a 
borrowed name, I would have been more cautious,” 

© It is of no conſequence.” 

Truly not of much indeed; for I apprehend 

O you 
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you no longer profeſs yourſelt a female Quixot 

for reſcuing damſels in diſtreſs.” 

From this ſpeech, and the manner in which it 
was made, I ſaw plainly he was going to make 
uſe of this opportunity to revenge himſelf on me 
for the tranſaction at Mr. Melvill's, relating to the 
affair of the Sampher's—But 1 determined not to 
ſpare him. 

© Pray, why mould I not now be the n 
Quixot as well as at any other time?“ | 
„ Delicacy, madam, prevents my being expli- 
cit— not that you are to blame — to be ſure fortune 
has been rather croſs of late.“ | 

True, Sir George, but fortune may do 3 
worſe for me; I may uſe her neglect as badly as 
you have applied her bounty—when that is the 
Caſe, you will indeed have reaſon for your hums 
and haws, and for thoſe inſinuating ſhrugs.” 
« Methinks, madam, you are very ſarcaſtical,” 
I profeſs it, Sir George, whenever I have 
the honour of converſing with you.“ 

„„I think it would better become a perſon in 

Four preſent circumſtances to have more humi- 
lity.? 
„ Poverty in me, Sir, is no reproach.— Be- 
ſides, I have reaſon rather for exultation than hu- 
mility, to find my poverty riſe ſo much ſuperior 
to your wealth. Indeed, Sir, I look down upon 
vou with pity.“ 

I made him this ſpeech in a tone and, manner 
that cut him to the heart—he reddened with an- 
ger—and only ſaid, in reply to it,—* that he be- 
| lieved this country would ſoon find out what reſ- 
pect was due to a fugitive—a run away from a 
gaol”— and upon that took his leave haſtily of 

Mrs. Simpſon. 

When hg was gone, I explained to her | in _ 
words 
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words as I could, the reaſons for the circumſtan- 
ces, which appeared @ 1igmatical to h:r—and 
give her a full relation of Miſs Sampher's affairs. 
They all treated his charactec with very little reſ- 
pet—loaded me with carefles—and in a moſt. 


tiendly manner begged of me to ſtay the evening 


—and aſſured me they ſhould never be better en- 
tertained than with my company. | 


ff 


But, my dear Emilia, I have been too much 


diſciplined to viciſſitude, to ſtay longer in this 
country—and I think my deſtiny is very cruel to 


diſplace me from a ſituation, in which I could 
have continued with entire ſatisfaction. This vile 


adventure will prove of infinite. inconvenience to 


me—T know not where to go, and may try forty 
farm-houſes, before F find one ſo much to my 
purpoſe as Clevely's. But my evil ſtars muſt be 
obeyed muſt ſeck another habitation whether I 


will or not. As this is a critical matter to me, I 


muſt determine on conducting myſelf accordingly 


without delay—I ſhall keep this letter open, that 
I may give you a further account of my motions. 


E „ W % =»: 


My dear Emilia! I am fated, I. believe, to be 


the ſport of fortune; for every day brings me 


into vile adventures, which terminate in the moſt 


grating manner. Vou muſt give me your pati- 


ence while I recite the particulars of a. ſtrange 


affair that has lately happened. 


. 


I before told you my reſolution of leaving. 5 


Can efield, and ſearching for ſome other retire- 
ment. Purſuant to this ieſclution, I told farmer 
Clevely of it, and paid his wife up to my taking. 
leave of them. they were very much concern- 
ed, and uſed many arguments to perſuzde me to 


O 2 : change 


/ 
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change my mind. I believe they would readily- 
have boarded me for nothing, rather than have 
me go ſo ſuddenly. A poſt chaiſe was procured 
to carry me to Uxbridge,” whither I had fixed on 
going, as I ſhould” then be in the main road, and 
take a ſtage coach to any place at a diſtance from 
London. I had my trunk packed up immedlate- 
ly. The chaiſe was to have been ready at one 
_ of*clbck, as it could not come before. It was not 
with me till three; and'then I took my leave of 


7 - 


the worthy family. | 22 
The boy had not driven me four miles, before 
he complained that one of his horſes had loſt a 
ſhoe, and that he muſt have a new one put on; 
for which he ſtopped at a ſmith's, and kept me 
to hours—foon after the linch- pin flew out of one 
of the wheels. This occaſioned” a freſſi delay, 
and I was forced to walk half a mile almoſt in the 
dark to another ſmith's, where the loſs was repal- 
red. Then I got in again, and, after a jumbling, 


in the dark — the chaiſe ſtopped at the door of 
what, I thought, the inn at Uxbridge. I alight- 
ed, and defiring to be ſhewed a room, a waiter 
conducted me up ſtairs, opened a dining- room 
door, aud Wihered me in, aſking what I would 
pleaſe to have for ſupper? I ordered a fowl, and 
being much fatigued, deſired to ſee the chamber- 


maid, whom I directed to get me à bed directly. 


Fafked two or three queſtions about Uxbridge 
and its neighbourhood, which were anſwered very 
readily. 1 

1 


In abput a quarter of an hour after, che door 
of my room opened, and who ſnould appear but 
the wretch, Sir George Milbourne, dreſſed with 
_ #bag-wig and ſword, attended by two women, 
8 3 whoſe 


olting ride of near two hours longer—all the way 


t was eleven o'clock before I got to 
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whoſe countenances I by no means li ed, each f 
them carry iag a candle. I ſtarted up in m; beg; 
an Sir George, wi.hout any ceremo i), . uadraws 
ing the curtain, ſai i to me, N 

« Now, Mͤiis Benion, I thiak, is the proper 
time for you to m ke me lone ſatisf action 10 the 
pret:y extraordinary treatment I have received 
fron you mere than once. Look you, madam, 
you are in a houle of mine fiſteen miles from 
Uxiri .ge—al! here are a: my de voti onA am de- 
termine d to pa's the night with you, either by 
fair means o: f ul. Subi nit at once witn a good 
grace —or with the aſſiſtance of theſe good wo- 
men I hall -?: 5 | 

Stop oir George—give me a moment's © 
recolleQion, and I will anſwer you.“ 5 

He ſtood ſil ent, I made uſe of theſe few mi- 
nutes io collect. ay frightened ſenſes, and co nſider 
hat to do. I Hund that I was abſolut ly in his 
power, anꝗ that reſiſtance would be in vain, No- 
thing could ſave me but: ſtratagem I thought I 
could daal with hin- better alone than with his 
curſed attendants. I cat ny eyes upon his ſword, . 
could I but. be nimble enough to ſecure it, thought 
I, I ſhali be ſafe—1; formed my refolution very 
ſpe-dily—and replied, . 3 : 

& Well. Sit muſt own I muſt confeſs you 
have now got the. better of me I ſuhmit, Sir 
and ſi ce you have got the advant ge of me I 
hope you. willlbrhave like a man of honour and — 

& You-charavme, m + angel—By heavens Iwill 
be as ſeciet as the giave—I will nevei— 

te Reme nber my reputation depends on your 
prudence, I will ſubmit with a good grace at once; 
but ſpare | m bluſhes, Sir George - ſend away 
your attendants for heaven's ſake. : 

. © Avway'!—leavs me —you may go to ted, 
| os SN Kitty; 
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_ exertion of ſtrength, and ſpringing unto him, 3 


e 
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Kitty; do not let me (in à low voice)be diſturbed 
in the morning tell Gcorge he maygo to bed 


„They left the room, and the baronet enrap- 


tured with ſucceſs, which he began to think was 


partly owing'to an affe ion for his dear 3 
of which he is immoderately vain, careſſed me 
much made me an hundred compliments - and 


began to undreſs. While he was thus employed, 
I felt an Eundred tertors, but not ſufficient to de- 
prive me of my prefence of mind leſt 1 ſhoull 


be diſappointed in my attempt on his ſword for 
want of an opportunity I tied two handkerchiefs 
together, and formed a flipping nooſe at one end 


without being ſeen by him— with this I purpoſed 
watching ap opportunity to ſtrangle him, or at leaſt 


to ſecure him, or entangle him while I flew to the 
ſword. Upon his ccming into bed, through mo- 
deſty and defign, I begged he would look another 


DE of the candles not being out. 
an 


and on his giving himſelf a turn, puſhed'my hand- 
kerchief to his eyes in order to blind him at that 
inſtant Iwatched my cpportunity, and flipped the 
nooſe over his head. It dropped a little below 
his ſhoulders—T tightened it at once With a great 


it ſuch a pull, that he was pinioned in an inſtant. 
His arms bent back, and cloſe to his fide. With all 
the expedition imaginable, FT tied a knot” which 
-ſecured him ; and, flying out of bed, Teized his 
fword, which 1 drew. He was beginning to reco- 


ver from his aſtbniſhment=and ſtruggling fo hard 


as to alarm me, callirg out at the ſame time:; but 
preſenting the ſword with a fierte af: Villain n 
this inſtant is your laſt, if you ſtir hand or foot; er 
fpeak a ſyFable.”” And-pcinting it at his heart: 
now is the time (aid I) tò revenge myſelf.” 75 
9 „ ET ESPE : VER he 
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he in a low voice —* for God's: ſake 
heaven's ſake ſpaie my life!“ 


I did not yet think him ſecure, and dread his 


getting. looſe. With ove hand therefore I drew _- 
away the upper ſheet, holdirg the ſword in the 
other; and w en I had go: it all off la ing doun 
the weapon in a c. air uv ithin my reach, I put one 
en.: of the ſneet under him, ard pul ing it round, 
began to bind him up in it over the arms and 
he:d. He was as quiet as a mouſe. I ſwaddled 
him up in ſuch a manner, that I did not think it 
was poſſible fer him to get looſe, or even to 
ſpeak; but leſt Iſhould be miſtaken, I did the 
ſame with the other ſheet, binding him to tight, 
that he in ahalt-ſhfled voice cried out, Lam 
fuffecited ! — do: not ftrangle me 1? - | 
Baving ti us ſecured him paſt a poſſibility of 
getting looſe; I began to thmk of making my 


_ eſcape. At that mement ſeeirg his clothes le 


on a chair, it came into my h ad to dreſs my ſelf 
in them, as the beſt means ef getting off. The 
idea no focner ſtruck me than the reſe lution was 
taken. I drew on his breeches, and they fitted 
me exad l, but hen Irecellicted that I had no 
ſnirt - my ſhift would make but a bad appear- - 
ance ; Þſhall be happy indecd, thought I, if good 

Jack ſhould lead me to one in theſe drawers; 
when opening a cheſt, that ſtocd in the room, it 
diſplayed at ſeaſt a dozen, with other linen. 1 
put one on immediately; delis hted with my! good 
fortune. Then drawing on his ſteckings, and 
puiting on his ſhoes, & c. J found nothing that 


would diſcover me but my liair- this Þpub into 


his bag, and ſtcoaking vp my t-upee, ma e it ſet 
pretty decen lu, when I h d got his hat on. Next 
I buck'ed on the ſword, and then put on his coat 
and waiſtcoat. All this was very aukward to re, 
e . an 
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and was not therefore done with ſuch expedition 
as I wiſh.i for. Beind thus accoutted, Jexamin- 


ee his pock ts. I found a puck. t-bock ſtuffed 


with pape San etwee and in his purſe fif een 


guineas, both the |..trer J left behind me on the 


chair. But the former I took / as I did not doubt 


bu it would afford me ſome amuſement. I then 
emptied my own pcckets of what I wanted; and 
packed up tao of Sir George's ſhiris in a hand- 


| kerchief a couple more ſt:cks, two pair of ſlock- 
_ ings, and ſome handkeichiefs of my on, with 
two or three. ther trifles out cf m, trunk; then 


putting one of the candles out, and taking the 


other in my hand l fallied forth. 


— — 


: had two chances of deceiving. any body that 
ill-· luck ſh. uld throw in my way among the fem les 
of the houſe; my being: dreſſe in Sir George's 
clothes, and my being nearly of bis ſtature. 
Theſe were lucky circumitances. Beſides his voice 
has a peciliar 1queak in it, that I had often taken 
off; and I thought the ſame practice might be of 
_admirabl<- uſe.. I went down ſtairs, without hear- 


irg any one. Iperceived a fſta!:-cate, at the foot 


of which were ſome mens ſhves and buch les. 


Ibis, thevght I, is the ſtairs to the men's rooms. 
Imitating Sir George's voice, I hollowed Georg 
at the bottom, who anſw red preſently . Sir {? 
— D -n you for a raſcal, how often am I to 
call you—get up this moment.“ I was now in 2 
great diemm:, which was, whether it were poſſi- 
ble for me to appear before the f low, when he 
came dow”, and net be diſcovered.— I waited til 
he came down, and then blowing my nofe while 


I ſpoke, to hide my fe . You, fir, go—put to 8 


ycur horſes in the poſt chaiſe hs moment I 
muſt go off now on f atticular buſimeſs. . 


> 


> 


Nes, 
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66. Ves fir, ſhould Ltake che mare Kitty, ſir, 
or long legs.“ | 
«© Take long legs. * 

% Yes, fir.“ | 
And out he went without dreaming of a decep- 
tion. 
No body de ſtirred in the houſs, and in about 
half an hou? the chaiſe was at the door ſtepped 

into it ſaying I would have none of the people go 
with me, and ordered the man to drive to UX 
bridge. All this w ile he did not ſeem in the leaſt 
to ſuſpect the impoſition; Timitated Sir George's 
voice ſo well, that the man could not well be un- 
deceived. Upon my arrival at Uxbridge, I or- 
dered him to go to the George, which was an 
inn F had heard of; and without getting out of the 
chaiſe, directed him to order a poſt-chaiſe and 
horſes immediktely. I then told George to wait 
till five o*clock the next evening for me, and then 
ſtepping out of one chaiſe into the other, I drove 
off in the London road. At Brentford, Iturned 
off, croſſed the Thames, and diſcharging the 
chaiſe, took another for Epſom. Here thinking 
myſelf pretty ſafe from a purſuit ; I ſtopped to 
take ſome refreſhment, and to plan my future 
operations. 


Iwas iaclined to take a place in ſome ſtage. | 


coach, to a greater diſtance from I. ondon, to get 


2 freſh farm-houſe to board in but I dete mined 


to do it as a man, and not as a weman. I like my 
metamorpheſis—I feel an independance - and a 
ſatisfaction from being in appearance a man and 
on an equality with that ſex, which, I muſt ow 
hate and deſpiſe. It is true, there are ſome in- 
dividuals of it that are valuable, and would almoſt 
make one eſteem the ſex for the ſake of them. 
But theſe few ä where are there any _ 

0 
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do not move one's indignation l There are, 
it is true, numbers of women who are as vile ag 
any men can be. Bu: if the whole ſex is examin- 
| ed, I am clearly of opinion that the ballance of 
villainy will be with the men. The aQiivity of 
their lives huri ies them into more miſchief, than 
the quietneſs of ours will al ow ; and their edu- 
Cation 1s a great advantage to them. e, are, 
for the moſt part, brought up in ſeminaries of vice, 


folly, and licentiouſneſs. The moſt agreeable 


man, therefore, my Emilia, muſt be the male ap- 
pearance, with the feminine reality. 
My ſituation is fo precarious, and whereever I 
go, the danger of diſcovery is ſo great, that I ſhall 
certainly continue in my diſguiſe, but it will be 
neceſſary, as ſoon as poſſible, to get the other 
clothes made. Theſe of Sir George's may only 
betray me. Sometimes I thought of going down 
to Suſſex thus diſguiſed, and getting acquainted, 
if I could, with either my father, brother, or ſome 
of their friends. 335 Fu 
Here, my dear Emilia, I am ;—uncertain of my 
future fate, where I ſhall go I know not hat is 
beſt for me to do equally uncertain :—1I think [ 
may. be able to——but the waiter now enters with 
the dinner I have ordered—therefore muſt, for 
the preſent, lay down my pen. | 


The dinner being over, and the ſellow gone, it 
came into my head to examine Sir George's pock- 
et- book; I took it out, and turning over ſome of 
th papers, have made a diſc: very that aftoniſhes 
me. — Ihe only way, my. deateſt, of letting 
you into the ſecret without confuſion, will be to 
tranicribe ſome letters I tound.—— I would fend 
| OS” you 


Sy ot Sadie das - 
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you the originals, but they will be wanted for pur- 
poſes, I hope, of much importance to me. 
Lou remember the hiſtory of Lord William 
W 2s tranſactions with Signora Zaffini at Mi- 
lan; and the many reaſons I have for conſidering 
her as the greateſt enemy that ever roſe to the diſ- 
quiet of my life. The following is a letter from 


her to Sir George. 


To Sir GEORG I MILZ OURN. 

9 81 R, : | | 
1 Cannot comprehend your meaning; did you 

not teil me, that in caſe I Tucceeded, you 
would reward me with four hundred guineas? This 
was ſimply the agreement. Whereas, now, you 
talk of conditions, which I never heard of before. 
What can be the meaning of this? It is miſchiev- 
ous to my love that any inch connection ſhould 
have been between us; for now I cannot but 
conſtrue all theſe neglects of your's merely as a 
want of that affection to which I firſt ſacrificed 
myſelf, Relent, fir, and do juſtice tothe injured 

1 | - | ZAFFINI.” 


& To Sir GzeoRGE MiLBOURN. 
6 SIR GEORGE | 3 
ns 5 anſwer is by no means ſatisfactory. 
Mr. Benſon was not to be at the whole 
expence. It was never mentioned; far leſs agreed 
to. You cannot but remember that when I firſt 
perſuaded you to undertake the journey to Suſlex, 
in which 1 accompanied you—that your engage- 
ment through revenge, as you ſaid, was to make 
35 | you 
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youiſharers in the expence. I then told Mr. Ben. 


ſon, that from the knowledge I had gained of Mr. 
Melliſh in Italy, and, in particular, by the exiſt- 
ence ot a will of a later date than that under which 


. Miſs Benſon inherited, he might very eaſily gain 


what might be made w to be his undoubted 
right. He was at firſt backward in the affair 
but you puſhed it with veliemence, and after re- 
tiring with Mr. Benſon, for about an hour, re- 
turned to me, and enquired into the expence of 
my witneſſes. Then it was that I told you I muſt 
have the ſum of ſeven hundred pounds depoſited 
immediately: Mr. Benſon making many he ſita- 


tions, you to encourage him, on ſeeing; that he 
would otherwiſe flinch, ſaid“ I will be half, Mr. 
Benſon.” * Will you, Sir George ?“ ſaid he, 


then Lagree to the other haf.“ Something! 


. know paſſed between you about dividing, the ſpoil, 
but what agreement ycu came to, I kuow not. 


ln conſequence of that day's tranſa tion, and 


only the payment; of a part, I procured. the wit- 
neſſes myſelf, principally, to a wil which-;you 
know was all a romance. —In conſequence of that 


will you and Mr. Benſon divide fifty thouſand 
pounds, and diſpute with me about my ſmall fe- 
ward, 22 1 „ 

* Was Ja common informer or of an infamous 
character, you might well ſuppoſe I might be 
focled in this manner. I gave you not only my 
aſſiſtance in this affair, hut my heart alſo—and 
you owe me not only juſtice, but an affeQicn 


_ which Iexpected, but in which J am, I doubt, 


miſerably deceived. | : 
c Adieu Iexpect a determinate anſwer im- 


mediately, as I purpoſe ſetting out for Italy as 


ſoon as this affair is over. 


ZAFFIN I. 
To 


tl 
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TLo Sir GEORGE MILBOURNE. 
1 our anſwer to my laſt, but believe 

me, Sir George, this remittance of one hun- 
dred pounds, which is plainly ſent by way of expe- 
diting my voyage to Italy, inſtead of ſatisfaction 
to a juſt demand, v ill not anſu er your purpoſe. 
You are much miſtaken if you think I had com- 
mon. niotives for engaging. in the villainy of pro- 
curing you a 2 of perjured raſcals of my own 
country to eſtabliſh the credibility of a will that 
put ſo many thouſands into the pockets of you and 
Mr, Benſcn.— No Sir— REvENGE againſt the 
woman was my motive—and I would have you to 
know that means ſha!l not be wanting to ſatisfy 
a ſimilar reſentment againſt you and that lump. 
of ſtupidity— Benſon. I reje& your offers, and 
will either be ſatisfied or ſeize that, with ruin to 
you all, which you refuſe to give me by fair 
means.” Ee 

ZAFFINI. 


To Sir GEORGE MILBOURNE. 
Received your notes—as to the papers you 
mention I ſhall not return them. I cannot but 
conſider this acquieſcence fo very late and ungra- 
cious, as foreed by my threats rather than granted 
thro? juſtice. Jaques, Lacreſe, and Villette are 
gone. Did you think me ſuch a novice as to keep 


them after their buſtnefs' was executed? 


Yours, &c. 1 
x ZAFFINE 


Here's intelligence, my dear Emilia surely 
this may be made uſe of to recover my fortune — 
mr 8 . 
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if not I am in a ſtrange dream. Now to explain 


the uſe I am to make of this diſcovery.— In the. 
firſt place, Sir George, the inſtant he miſſes his 


pocket- book, will do all he can to purſue me, 


which is nodiflicu.tmatter, ' I muſt therefore away 
-1mmediately. * 
Portſmouth ſtage that paſſes, which will be here 
in half an hour, but I ſhall take a walk out of 
town that the people of this houſe may not know 
my motions.——'The moment I get to London! 
buy a ready made ſuit of, cloaths with all things 
ſuitable, Then I will go directly to Sir Philip 
Egerton's, and give him a packet containing theſe 
letters, with one for myſelf, pretending that they 
come from a lady who entruſted me with them. 
This is my preſent ſcheme.—— Adieu, my 


dear Emilia, believe me ever to remain ſincerely 


yours, „ | | | | 
Jurta BENSON. 


Miss Bexsox to Sir PRILIT ECERTON. 
SIR, 


- 


I N CLOSED I ſend you ſome letters which 


accident has thrown in my way. 'They lay 
open, in the cleareſt manner, the amazing ſcene 
of villainy, which has deprived me of my for- 
tune. Every thing is eaſy to be accounted for ;— 
now it appears that that extraordinary woman, 


* . Zaffini is at the bottom of it. / 
I ſhall not yet make my appearance at preſent, 


being determined to remain in entire obſcurity, 
zather than live in a dependance which would 


we” plan is togo directly to London in the firſt 
m 


. 
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make me contemptible. I am confident I may 


depend on your friendſhip to put theſe papers itito 
hands proper for a new trial, and alſo for puniſh- 


ing in a ſuitable manner the whole crew of knaves 
that are diſcovered, After the trial is over, if it 
re-inſtates me in my juſt riglits, I ſhall ſpeedily 
return, otherwiſe ſhall never be heard of. 

My friends may think this reſolution extraordi- 
nary—but my introduction into life was too bril- 
ant to make me ſtoop to ſuch a bitter change of 
fortune; Dependance is hateful to me, and I can- 
not think of an intercourſe of friendſhip where 
all is liberality on one fide and only gratitude for 


me. As to Lord William W—=—, I money 
e 


regret him—he is a man I truly valued, and who 
friendſhip Iſhould prize moſt dearly if I was in 
a ſtate to retuin him any thing but poverty. If 
my fortune is deſperate, * Grey urge him no lon- 
ger to think of an unhappy woman who never 
more can be known to him. Your friendſhip | 
for him, Sir Philtp, ſhould make you warm in 
executing this part of my commiſſion, for it is my 
fixed determination: | 

| I remain, &c. 


Juria BENsoN. 


— —— — 


LETTER XXVII. 
Mr. MELvVILL to Mr. FREDERICK. 
ONVINCED that Miſs Benſcn will remain in 
4 her piele:t retirement, wherever ſhe is gone, 


to avoid all mankind ; or that, - if ſhe returns 
from it, it will not be for me I have ſet about in 


cod earneſt to conquer a paſſion that promiſes 


P 2 | to 


1 
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be ſo utterly fruitleſs, and hope fometime or 


r to give you a good account of my being 


+; * 871 15 y a recovered man. That ſhe is a Very ex- 


kraordinary woman cannot be doubted, and it is 
from the ſtrength of character in her that I judge 
the vill always remain unknown. I never had 
any clear intelligence of her affair with the noble- 
man abroad but nothing can be conject ured of 
it but its being a love one that was unexpeCtedly 
broken off, probably renewable again in England 
but whatever it is, it has damped my hopes not 
a little. Tf I had ever known that de s en- 
gaged, Iſhould have been far enough from falling 
m love with her — for that is a paſſion which can 

. never exiſt without hope. Certainly I ſhould have 
explained my inclinations to her then ſhe wort 
' have had an (opportunity of explaining her 
ſituation, or of giving me a poſitive dental, which 
would have faved me a world of pain. But all 
theſe things have gone adverſe, and I muſt apply 
the belt remedy which my philoſophy can afford. 
_ Miſs Sampher has gained ſome intelligence con- 
cerning her old enemy Sir George which gives 
her much ſatisfaction, for ſhe is terribly afraid of 
ever meeting with him again—This idea ſhe car- 
Ties ſo far as never to ſtir out without a litle pocket 
- Piſtol about her. I would have laughed her out of 
fears, but ſhe made me with a ſerious intent, load 
it for her, and teach her the whole uſe of it. Sir 
George is gone to France with the utmoſt expe- 
dition he haſtened from his houſe more like a 
fugitive flying for life than a gentleman ſetting 
out to travel.— I think it not unlikely that he has 
run away to eſcape fighting with ſomebody for 
he is an arrant coward, and yet inceſſantly getting 
into ſcrapes that muſt una voidably bring him a due! 
ora drubbing ſome time or other. 


Do 
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Do you know that Maſon is going to be marri- 
ed. — One would think the man is mad, and was 
bent on proving that there are no contradictions 
too great to be looked for in the characters of 
mankind. After ſpending twenty years at laugh- 
ing at, ridiculing, and reviling the ſex, and think- 
ing marriage, under every advantage of rank, 
fortune, education, &c. to be but another word 


for the ruin of a man's peace —after having made 


free with every one of his acquaintance in this 
manner—is_ this ſtrange lump of volatility and 
ſourneſs going to match himſelf for life with a 
termagant miſtreſs— the off-caft of another. Cer- 

tainly he deſerves what he will get; nor ſhall E 
ever Pity him if ſhe beats him ten times a week. 

—Tt is Sally Manning, as vile a temper as ever 
formed a ſhrew—ugly—hagged—and not worth a 


ſhilling—but probably many in debt. I have 


laughed at him pretty ſeverely once 'or twice, but 
he grows choleric, and ſays a man ſhould act as 
he pleaſes if he chooſes to marry a cow. If you 
meet him do not ſpare him—he well deſerves eve- 
ry ridicule we can caft on him. 

My brother is ordered to his regiment, much 
concerned that he has not been able to do ſome 
ſervice for his benefactreſs.— He is 2 gratefullad 
—and ſhe well deſer ves it. 3 


RIcHARD MELVIII. 


LETTER XXIX. 
Lord WILLIAM W—=—, to Mr. FRANKLIN. 


CET more I am landed on my native ſhore 
—and what hurts me not a litile in ſearch 
of adventures. I gave you an account, in my laſt 


from 


— 
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from Parma, that I had received preſſi calls in- T 


to England, to ſee my long loſt Julia—l-baſtened 
with all the ſpeed of unabated love, and yet: arri- 
ved too late. There never was a man ſo marked 
by fate to be the ſport of fortune. It is a ſtrange 
tale, but ] will be brief in relating it. | 
My worthy friend, Sir Philip Egerten, acci- 
dentally met with Miſs Benſon at a maſquerade, 
and formed an immediate acquaintance with her, 
He waited on her the next day, to make knoun 
the ſtate of my heart to her and to inform her, 
that her abſence had made me the moſt miſerabe 
of mortals. He put into her hands a ſeries of let- 
ters to prove the falſity of the accuſation I laid 
under at Florence, from her, and her. uncle, Mr. 
Melliſh. In a word, he convinced her that I was 
innocent— and he had ſo much regard for my re- 
Poſe, as to-queſtion her frankly concerning tte 
ſtate of her inclinations eſt any new attachment 
or conne ion ſhould have obliterated the memo- 
ry of me. The account he gave me was very 
favourable to my wiſhes; and made me the hap- 
pieſt being in the world. He waited on the duke 
my father, and laid the whole affair before him 
he was introduced to Miſs Benſon, admired her 
infinitely, and was the eagereſt creature breathing 
to haſten me home, that the nuptials might be 
immediately celebrated. 
julia lived in a houſe in Pall-mall, in an ele- 
gant and genteel manner. Her uncle left her 
above thirty thouſand pounds, beſides many va- 
luable collections. From my knowledge of her, 
I am clear, that no perſon in England would make 
a better or more reſpectable figure. In the midſt 
however of her proſperity, her brother commen- 
cd a law-ſuit againſt her for no Jeſs than the 
whole fortune left her by Mr. Melliſh. *. 


o 
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this claim under the ſanction of a will of a later 


date, than that by which Julia inherited. By the 
teſtimony of ſeveral witneſſes, though under the 


celcud af ſome very ſuſpicious circumſtances, he 


carried his point, and ſtripped this moſt amiable 
woman ef all her fortune, and left her indebted to 
him eight thouſand pounds. The wretch threw 
ber into priſon.: my father immediately paid the 


money; and bought her hauſe and every thing it 
contained, of her brother, at one bargain—and 
| kept the ſervants together, determining directly 


to re- inſtate Miſs Benſon till my arrival, when 
the marriage would obliterate the memory of the 
misfortune; and. as to the loſs of the money, the 
old duke valuediit net he was ſo charmed with 
the woman, that the greateſt fortune he thought 
could add no luſtre to her. | f | 
Such was the plan; and Sir Philip Egerton was 


diſpatched to releaſe her from confinement but 


incredible to tell ſhe would not be ſeen, and 
uncommon means were taken, ficft to ſee, and 
then to take her from .confinement. At laſt, he 
conducted her home to Pall- Mall, where ſne found 
every thing as ſnhe had left it—ſhe was very low 
and penſive, and ſeemed much to brood over her 
ill fortune; his endeavcurs:to aſſure her, that the 
doſs or gain of her fortune was not an object of 
any conſequence, ſeemed not to make any im- 
pre ſſion on her. The next morning he called on 
her —ſhe was gone out I— Again he called get 
come home l— In a word, ſhe was gone off, and 
nobody knew Where. 3 5 

Sir Philip aſſures me, from the converſation he 
has had with her, that the motive for this action 
is mere pride. She could not bear to make a con- 
n<Qtion, while ſhe was an object rather of pity 
than envy. Iknow her well; and though — 

| min 
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mind is more poliſhed than nine-tenths of woma n- 
kind, and ſtored with ſenſe, and an underſtanding 
ſuperior to her ſex — yet ſhe is open to the attack 
of chimeras of her own imagination, and capable 
of taking and ſuſtaining the boldeſt reſolutions. | 
It is aſtoniſhing to conceive what her plan can 
de; ſhe was utterly deſtitute of money—and in 
all probability has not a friend, or relation, to 
whom ſhe can apply for aſſiſtance; her own fami- 
ly are her moſt violent enemies. Beſides, I have 
no idea that ſhe would ever ſubmit to petition any 
one. My father had given Sir Philip bank-notes 
to the amount of five hundred pounds to lay upon 
her tailet for preſent uſe—theſe ſhe left behind 
her. Perhaps ſhe may have fifty or an hundred 


guineas by her- but what is that for a woman uſed 


to affluence and every elegance of life. In a 
word, ſhe is retired to ſome unknown place, and 
Cannot fail of _ ſoon in great want, and ex- 


pooſed to all the miſeries to which poverty leads. 
This Mr. Franklin, is the ſituation of the wo- 


man | love with an affeQtion beyond the power of 
_ expreſſion. I feel for her every wretchednefs 
thai can befall human nature—and I tremble when 
I think on what may befall her. Zaffini is yet in 


Ds Fngland !—Miſfs Benſon's misfortunes hitherto 


cannot be owing to her; but in caſe ſhe was to 
meet with her, while ſhe is thus defenceleſs and 
expoſed, what would be the conſequence ! Never 
was man more unhappy than I feel my ſelf at pre- 
ſent. It is a moſt miſerable ſituation—out of 
which I muſt either ſoon be removed—or rather 
"ceaſe to live. Before Theard of her, after our 


long ſeparation, I was comparatively happy—but | 


to be conducted almoſt to the poſſeſſion of * 


N L 
2 * * 


preme happineſs, and then at once ſuatci:ed fr 


the proſpect and hurried into miſery, is a trial tds 
8 8 meine 
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ſevere for me lo withſtand, I carnot think of the 
fate which / may befall that amiable woman, with- 
out ſnhivering with horror. © | 
Tam laying: plans every hour with Sir Philip 
to diſcover her retreat; but we can fix on none 
that have any proſpe& of ſucceſs. . What courſe 
to take, I know net. In cafe 1 continue much 
longer in ignorance of the event that has befallen 
the woman I adore, T ſhall leave this country for 
ever, which will be perfectly hateful to me. My 
father talks of a journey to the South of France 
for his health. Ina l fix in that charming coun- 
try, where a clear azure ſky, and ſerene air, with 
2 pleaſing medium between heat and cold, will 
probably ke ep my mind in better ſtate than this 
foggy, changeable climate can, while I labour un- 


der miſery that drives me almoſt to deſpair. 


Your's 
molt truly, 
WILLIAu , 


w 


| LETTER XXX. 

Miſs BEnSON, to Miſs EMILta WATSON... 

Shall peoſecute the account I before ſent you, 
1 my dear Emilia. | ©; 

As I then mentioned, I took a ſage to London; 
the company conſiſted of two naval officers, my- 
ſelf, and a young lady, that ſeemed, from her ap- 
pearance, to claim that title theugh I am not 
clear but ſhe might be a milliner's apprentice. 


However, ſhe was a paſſable ſtage - coach lady, and 


rather pretty. I perceived that my fellow- tra vel- 


jers, the ſea- officers caſt a leering eye at her, ant 
would ſoon make love to her. I reſolved not to 


be 


— 
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be outdone in gallantry, but made much more 
briſk and lively advances than my rivals. I was 

much better dreſſed than either of them, which 

Was no bad thing in my favour;. ſo I.preſently 

found I ſhould. gain a Ie ſuperiority. I ſung 

love ſongs—ogled—ſqueezed her hands—encir- 
cled her waiſt with my arm—whiſpered ſoft things 
in her ear—called her an angelic creature— abuſ- 


ed the tar barrel and out-talked them fore and 


aft. Oh ! Emilia !. what ſtuff are women made 
off - and how inſignificant the means that are 
uſually made uſe of to enſnare them !— did they 
but try che experiment themſelves, they would 
find that the vicories cf the men are void of all 
honcur, on account of. the eaſe with which they 


are atchieved. A very little trouble. would have 


ſecured me this fair one for my bedfellow ; but 
as I was not ambitious of that happineſs—l left 


© Her oon to the attack of her friends of the waves; 


and took a hackney coach, which I ordered to 
drive about till -faw a ſhop where ready inade 
cloaths are fold. We preſently came to one, and 
going in, I diſmiſſed the coach. | 


There I fixed upon a ſuit of. plain cloaths, &c.. 


and fully equipt myſelf much in the ſtile of a 


well dreſſed country farmer; they took Sir 


George's note in part of the payment. After- 


wards getting into another coach, I ordered the 
coachman to drive to Weſtminſter-Abbey, that 
I might find lodgings in ſome ſtreet beyond it, in 

the moſt private part of the town. So far pro- 
_ Teeded very well. I hired a dining-room and bed- 


chamber for fifteen ſhillings a week; and I ſhould 


tell you, that tie people of the houſe, afterwards 
ſeeing ne rather diſtreſſed about eating, offered 
to board me, which I accepted with the greateſt 
P-calure. FATS HOY EY | 
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As ſoon as I was fixed in m my ey habitation, I 1 


thought of going about my affairs to Sir Philip 
Egerton's. I believe my dreſs and change of ſex 
would have ſcreened me entirely from his diſcove- 
ry, in caſe he ſhould ſee me; but, to make aſſu- 
rance oy ſure, I bound à black ribbon acroſs 
one ej e. With this precaution I ſet out. When 


[came to his door, I met him in the paſſage go- | 


ing Out. 


6“ Is this Sir Philip? 2 ſaid I to the ſervant 
and having his reply; 


Dir (faid 1) here is a packet, which I was. 


deſired to give into your hands.” Taking and 
throwing his eye on the diretion——** Good God! 
(laid he) Miſs Benſon” 


Pray, friend, cool did you get this letter? 


« A lady, Sir, with whom I came to town in 
a ſtage coach, hearing that [ was coming this ways 
deſired 1 would give it to you.” 

« What ſtage-coach ?*? 

The Portſmouth ſtage.” 

Where did it ſet her down?“ DE: > 

At an inn in Ludgate-ſtreet. I don't know 
hat. | 

« Which way did ſhe go?" 

6 Really, Sir, I cannot ſay.” 


«© Be ſo good as to ſtay one moment while I | 


read the letter.” 
Saying this he took me into the parlour, where 
ſat down while he read it—I marked his coun- 
tenance, and if I may judge by the changes of it, 


eis a trug friend. Before he had finiſhed reading, ä 
Ppened, and the man announced“ Lord © 


he door 
William W 
Heavens my 5 Emilia, had a thunder-bolt 
allen near me, it would not have ſhucked me 
ore; but [ believe, with the dreſs of _ men, 

| have 


— 
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1 have put on their reſolution. I ſtarted up and 
flew to the window, as if it were to look at ſome- 
body I knew, who was paſling by: and ſo eſcaped 
obfer vation. I felt a trembling ſhoot through me 


like lightning : the meeting was ſo unexpected, 
the rencontre fo ſudden, that it ſeized me totally 


unprepared. | 
« Here is neus, Lord William, that will make 


you leap for joy;ꝰ {reading yet) 


«« Of Mats. Ben{on ?”? 


cc Yes,” 


«© Good God!—let me read it immediately— 


where is ſhe ?-—how did you get it? —where— 


vulen—what— ho wW-—“ 


At that moment I loſt my fright in the happi- 
neſs of hearing him, and finding by the evidence 
of my own ſenſes that Sir Philip had not deceived 


me. I think he is improved in perſon ſince I had 


that miſcrable parti: g from him at Florence. His 


face is as animated as ever, but I think I ſee in his 
countenance a greater maturity of ex preſſion, 


more dignity and openneſs than before. His man- 


ner and perſonal character are juſt the ſame. At 


this moment, Emilia, I found it was recorded in 

the beck of fate that I muſt love this man for ever. 
6 Here (ſaid Sir Philip) read theſe letters im- 

mediately— they will anſwer ell your queſtions.” 
Saying tis, he gave them to bis Lordſhip, 


whole expreflive countenance exhibited every fee- 


ling of his heart, and gave me the pureſt ſatisfac- 
tion. While he was reading them he cried out, 
& Ah! Sir Philip, did I not warn yoy,. of tha 
machinattons of t!:at abommable woman?—Y ou 
lee ſhe has been at the bottom of all this. 
When he came to my letter to Sir Philip Eger- 
6 Oh! (ſaid he) here is Miſs Benſon's.“ 


— 


„„ e 


He 
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He reald it Feen nd to the words, , PL As to 
Lord William ] mes ly. regret him—bhe i is a man 
| truly valued, and whoſe friendſhip, I ſhould 
prize moſt dearly, if T were in a ſtate fo return 
him any thing but poverty.” © 24 
Gods! (cried he) what a gloricus girl. 3 
The tears trickled from his eyes; and I faw big 
heart was full. At that moment I had a ſtro 
impulſe to fly into his arms, and an to my _ 
heart. 
« It is amazing ig (added he) that ſuch a woman 
can think there is the leaſt difference in her be- 
tween” poverty and millions. —— How did you 


come by theſe etters, . Sir Philip?” 


I told you, my Lord, that this honeſt man 
brought them.? 
Pray, friend (ald Lend William to me) 
can*ſt thou not give any gueſs where the lady is. {8 
be found that ſent theſe letters?" 

* No, my Lord, I know nocht H ber. 


Sir Philip, we muſt. immediately have re- Sr 


courſe to the law in this affair. Let us, without | 


delay, fly-immediately-to your lawyer, -and con- 
ſvlt him we muſt proceed with the greateſt ex- 
pedition, E that muſt be the ou. of this 


buſineſs,” : 
% My chariot i is 4 che door, my Lord—l will | 
attend you immediately. er 
I made my bow and left them, very oa pleased 
with the event of my experiment. Gh! my 


Emilia, my heart is too full for utterance 1 can- 


not exfMels the rapidity of my feelings—T. tremble 


at my own happineſs. © So long have I been uſed 
to miſery, that Tcan 100 believe my preſent Joy. 


is not _ effect of a delufion.—But why. do 1 


indulge it? Do I krow that the event will torn 
out well? Is it not yet in the hands of PT 
| | 0 


** 
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f attornies and witneſſes? — and if my fortune 
1 not be n I chink—1 hope —1 truſt 
be my oun 12 ution yet, that I ſhall have ſtrength 
of mind a to reject all thofights of the con- 


neRion, ple aling as it is, rather than be joined a 


helpleſs e = a wealthy nobleman; , But I will 
not indulge this idea—1 will entertain an hope for 
the beſt, and, think that I have at leaſt, A good 
chance for being re-inſtated. . 

I returned to my todging Sik a light heart, 
and without regret ſat down to the homely. board 
of an inferior ſhop; -keeper.; The man, after din- 
ner, read the news- paper, and, among other articles 

/as-one of Sir George Milbourn's arrival at Paris, 
I his ſtruck me—he, certainly. went thnher on ac- 
count of the loſs of his pocket- -book ;—he ex- 

Qed to be ſeized for his ſhare in the tranſaQtion, 
Fink it is a good ſign, Emilia for ſuch a haſty 
Journey will have, the appearance of a flight, and 
anduce theyury, to give a verdict in, mut favour. 


ff 1 7 9 ws 
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: vile Nee to Indo to make enqui- f 


ries after the poor Samphers. The woman of 
the houſe gave me a ſad account of them that 
that brute, Sir George had again thrown the mo- 
ther in jail, and had at the ſame time carried off 
the dauę 72 3 but ſhe ir formed me that a gentle- 
man in Germain<ſtreet hed reſcued the young lady, 
and ſhe ſince heard that he had taken the mother 
ut of priſon. This i. Mr. Melvill ;—it is a wor- 
gut aQion, and he deſer ves praiſe- for i. I am 
_ eaſy, therefore, on this Rech as. hack AY he will 
not let them wet.” FR 


3 
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My landlord is a ſhoe-maker, and as ſtrange a 
character as ever I met with—he is politically mad. 
Reading the newspapers is an employment with 
him that rivals his ſhoe-thaking, and he gives 
ſuch attention to the ſtate of all the political affairs 
in Europe, that I much queſtion if he will not 
ſoon be a bankrupt. He makes it a rule to read 
every article in every paper—to find out every 
pace mentioned in the map—and to read the dei- 
cription of it in half a dozen Gazetteers. He 
has taken another lodger and boarder, who is al- 
moſt as great a pohtician as himſelf, and they 
diſpute and wrangle about what they are both ex- 
tremely ignorant of, to my no ſmall di verſton. 
This new lodger has ſomething fingular in his 
appearance. He has rather the look of the re- 
mains of gentility; he dreſſes- ſhabbily—has x 
meagre aſpe&—a thoughtful countenance—and 
moſt eccentric manners... He is one of the moſt 
original creatures F ever metwith—his conver ſati- 
on is full of admirable good ſenſe: and 'confurns 
mate folly ſo equally blended, that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to pronounce whether he is a genius, a 
fool, or a madman. I have an infinite! curioſity 
to know his hiſtory; and as I. have liſtened with 
ſome attention to much of his nonſenſe as well as 
his ſenſe, I have ſome hopes that I ſhall be able to 
get him to give me the outlines of it. 1-246 
Yeſterday after dinner we had a converſation 


that will give you ſome idea of this ſtrange mortal, 


whoſe name is Muſman, and he calls 
capt.” DI 3, 1077S 1 SRL 3 
Our landlord, according to cuſtom, was at the 
papers, Which imported that the Empreſs of ' Ruſ- 
ſia was deeply engaged in giving a new code of 


Q 2 „ 5 Upon 


laws to her people. 
STE 37 O80 
: 


himſelf 9 
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Upon this Muſman obſerved, that ſhe could 
not have thought of a more ridiculous plan. 
„Why? (faid the politician)” ?“? 

„ Becauſe (anſwered the other) they are inca- 


pable of legiſlation. /: If is not the Empreſs, but 


the Knout that governs Ruſſia. They, are all 
beaſts of burthen from the climate i in e they 


Wh From the elimate, captain d 
% Aye, Sir—all countries are brad: by 
animals ſaitable. to their climate Lou ſee 


lyons in one, and oxen in another —here you find 


whales, an there turbots. in one place parrots, 
and in another partridges: It is juſt the ſame with 
men. — in Africa they are black —in Europe white 
—in England are rational—in Muſcovy the con- 
trary—in Italy cultivators of the fine arts in 
Sweden mere cultivators of the earth. All this 
depends merely upon the latitude— have. travel- 
led through all the countries of the wald, and 
bave univerſally found that the diſtance am the 
line guides every thing.“ 


„ % Travelled through all the countries of the 


world. Dear me l Y.ou know then the politi- 
eat,interefts of the kingdoms of Tonquin and 
Siam. It is a moſt ſad thing that Brookes's Gazet- 
teer dors not give one an idea of Tonquin and 
Siam. Pray, captain is the King of Siam a de- 
pendant on the Emperor of China? 
: £5 No—he is dependant on nothing. but the i high 


66 Something — the 3 Perhaps! 3 


Not much. — The high prieſt is the greateſt 
maggot that, breeds in the f tt ſt e 'ephant in the 
king's able, which i is killed for that purpoſe in 
the full of the moon Chegra, and lies expoſed tillit 
is tr uty rotten, The fine ladies of the court ſauff up 
the fumes of rottenneſs with iafinite * 
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and the Emperor, the moment the mazgot is diſco- 
vered, does homage to him by ſiting with his bare 
breech on a chair ſet with ten- penny nails.“ 
Come, come, captain your tricks upon tra- 
vellers have infected you this is all romance.“ 


«© Romance I Ves every thing is romance 


unleſs it is as common as eggs ten a penny. If 


[ was to tell a tenth part of the wonders which I 


have ſeen you would ſtare and think it impoſh- 
ble; juſt in the ſame manner as the King of Siam 
laughed at the Dutch Ambaſſaders when they 
told him that water was often ſo condenſed in their 


country that men cou'd travel on it. Perhaps, 


Sir, you would think it ſtrange if I was to telt 
you that in Borneo there 1s a nation. who think the 
virginity of their wives the.greateſt diſgrace to 
them—who would look upon it as an-intolerable 


hardſhip if they were prevented from offering 


their wives and daughters to all ſtrangers, in the 
ſame manner as you would give better eatables to 


a ſtranger than you commonly have in your fa- 


mily. Or, of another nation whoſe moſt polite 


ſalutation is to turn the body half round, lift up 
one thigh, and let a rouſing ft; which euſtom 
has made a voluntary ex preſſion. Courtiers and 
others, remarkable for their high-breeding, will 
let fly three ſucceſſively in exa& cadence and tune. 
This is reckoned great politeneſs, and a few have 


carried this poliſh of refined manners to ſuch an 


exquiſite pitch of breeding as to play almoſt a 


voluntary from their poſteriors.— This. certainly 
ſeems very ſtrange, fir, to you?“ 4 
Aye by G doesit.“ 


© And to you, ſir,“ (turning to me) 

Not in the leaſt, captain, becauſe I alſo have 
beenagreat traveller, and I remember meeting with 
a nation in the inland parts of Africa who went 
much farther in that art. Your Borgeans made 


a. it 
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it but a point of politeneſs, whereas my Africans 
applied it to utility, If they wanted io demoliſh 
a building, they colleRed the moſt powerfully 
winded perſcns in the country, who planting them: 
ſelves againſt the building, would 4 poſteriori blow 
it down in a trice- Nay, fir, I ahh a for- 
treſs which would have ſtood ſeven days open 
trenches againſt a ſtout battery of cannon puffed 
down in this manner like a pack of. e an 
amuſement, ſir 1 | 

Here cur honeſt landlord exclaimed, 
Mercy on me Why I have got either two 
nccromar cers in my houſe, or two of the mol! 
_ confounded ly ars in chriſtendom |. 

„ Chiiſtendom, truly |! (exclaimed the.captain) 
Why, perhaps you don't know that Chriſtendom 
is but a nine thouſand fix hundred and forty-ſecond 
2255 of the terraqueous abe. The Chriſtian re- 

ion is-— 

"Fo Well, captain (ſaid our landlady) I deſire we 
may have no facrilege—none, none of ycur blaſ- 
heming—you have been a great traveller doubt- 
ths but Chriftendom muſt be a great place— all 
ihe world I have heard John read out of the 
Gazetteer as how 
- $6. 'The Gazetteer is a  fool—I have written 
twenty Gazetteers myſclf.? 
* « Then (ſaid 1) preſume vou are an author, 
Tags 
Not = preſent—I followed the rofeſſion of 
an author ixteen Foun: in this a wrote con- 


ae 1 bangs ina barel.?. ods; wakes: 
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4 This is very ſurpriſing indeed: and pray, 
captain, what work are you upon now:? —I have 
not ſeen the printer's devils after you yet. Zooks ! 
I had an author lodged here once that had twenty 
in a day. He was a good companion till he gre 


too canceited of his own opinion, and I was for- 


ced. to give him warning to leave his lodzings. 
But I ſuppoſe, captain, you are inveſtigating the 
manners af the. Stameſe, or tracing the preſent 
tate of the þallance of power between the Ton- 
quin and Thibet-Tartars. * 

„The devil a bit, Sir 1 wrote fot ſixteen 
years, and yet could ſcarcely earn bread.- 80 ] 
left off the profeſſion, and took uꝑ that of mathe- 


; matician and traveller. But. I have a plan now in 
idea which I think may pay me pretty decently. 


Good captain, what is it ??? 
« Why, fir, I have diſcovered the perperyal 


motion and the art of flying.” 5 


cc Indeed * 
4 Maſt truly, ſir by means wp the ong T have | 
found out the other.? 1 
6e Amazing 57 „ 5 > 
„My perpetual motion preſerves a perpetual | 


| Ik my f. f is the eee 5 * 
ven hundred miles a day.“ 


7 


„Good Lord!” 

« And pray, good fir, (faid 1) to wat ien 
do you propoſe flying ?? _- 

To the moon.” | 

Fou are ſerious? 

„Serious !—that queſtion indicates pure igne- 
Nothing that is not done to be ſure car» 
not be done.“ 

Well but ſuppoſe you are ſafely landed at 
your journey's end—after breathing the medium 
ns that ion of ets through which you = 

after 
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after eating and drinking ſufficiently by the oy 
hen you are landed what are you to perform? 
— Gold is not probably more plentiful there than 
here —and if it is, I fra: the inhabitants know 
what toYO with #27 WPI 
The journey may turn out golden without 
loading myſelf back with ſo denſe/a metal. Look 
you, fir, I was ſixteen years an author, and yet 
never wrote any thing the world ever read I am 
deſirous of giving the lye to profeſſed critics. I 
ſhall ſurprize the world with particulars concern- 
ng the moon never yet publiſhed—I ſhall be read, 
„ Doubtlefs.— But, captain, you will take my 
advice Jam very certain make this fame voyage 
in your elbow chair write memoirs, hiſtories, 
travels through the moon, but do not take ycur 
flight from St. Paul's till all other means fail.“ 
Who would ſuppoſe that this ſtrange creature 
an. run into relations of this ſort merely through 
à talent for rhodomontade? He never wrote a 
book, and was never out of Middleſex but bis 
extemporary faculty is very quick. He lyes in 
the moſt . e manner I ever met with; and 
makes · himſelf appear, by turns, a fool and a man 
of profound knowledge. He has great learn- 
ing, and (but for lying) knows the world adini- 
"rably. He is poor, ang that he ſnould be ſo, with 
ſuch an accompliſhment, aſtoniſnes me. 
Adieu to my dear Emilia, 7 
„ JprIA BENSON. 
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Lord WiLLian W to Mr. Fang 


Shall, my good friend, continue e | 


1 broke of with in mi laſt letter; nen 

J was one, morning at Sir Phi ip Egerton * 
when a packet of letters Was. brou ught him by a 
N man -hO ſhquld they be from but one 
from Mits Benſon, incloſing 3 from Zaffiui 
to Sir George Milbourn. ; "Theſe letters diſcover- 


Ss + *# gy #8 


ed that this;Sir, George is an e 2h in. Mike! 


lainy, with Miss Benſon's brother, . robbed 
her of her fortune - and that er had fetched 
witneſſes. herſelf. from. abroad, being one herſelf, 
to eſtabliſn the credibility of a forged. will. She 
was to have a pecuniary. reward, to what amount 
does not appear; but they ſquabbled about ſome 
remaining hundreds, which gave riſe to the cor- 
reſpondence Mis Benſon got poſſeſſion of. Upon 


my word, ſhe has abſentsd; herſelf to a good pur- 
poſe. The letter to Sir Phi was to requeſt him” 


to oblige her hy putting Zaftini's notes into pro- 
per hands, that meaſures miglit directly be taken 


to re- inſtate her in ber. fortune, But dhe keßßt 
herſelf concealed,: ſaying further, that ſhe: bauld 
remain to, till her fortune was. recayere 


Von may. eaſily imagine that I took — at this 
letter, and made uſe of the greateſt expedition to 
get her redreſſed. Egerton recommended his own 
lawyer ; ., we drove to him. immediately, and, 
laying before him the 929 aſked his opinie 
He ſaid they convey ed na abiolute proof that they 


muſt be, themſelves, authenticated, before they 


could overturn other proofs but chat, in all proba- 
. when the parties came to know that we had 


gained 
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gained fuch a clue to their knavery, that their 


flight, or confeſſion of the fact, would, at once» 


induce a court to ſet aſide the laſt decree. That 
it would be proper, immediately, to act, as if 


every proof we could with for, was in our Hands, : 


in order to terrify our antagoniſts. One point © 
conſequence, he obſerved, was to prove the hand- 


writing, and the exiſtence of ſuch a perſon as this 


O 


Italian. That, I replied, I could do with eaſe, 
for I had ſeveral of her letters, and could alſo. 


give a full explanation of her motives, &c. He 


determined upon immediately proſecuting all the 
rties for perjury and bringing an action againſt: 
Benſon and Sir George for the property. Term- 
time fell out ſo luckily, that he ſaid the action 
ſhould be commehced within three days—T ſhall, 
therefore leave this'letter unfiniſhed till I can give 


yeu-ſome account of the event. | 
855 1 to 5 -$+ 227 / - 
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Fortune has been as favourable as poſſible.— Sir 


George Melbourne and Benſon fled into France 
upon the firſt proceedings.. Zaffini is gone with 


them, and her witneſſes. with her. Two were 
ſeized at London, and condemned to ſtand in the 


pillory for perjury, the former decree is reverſed, 


and Mis Benſon is-re-inſtated'in her right. This, 
however, was not all; for the matter of right, 


without the fortune,. was not what we wanted, 
Mr. Benſon's effects, and alſo Sir George Mi- 
bourn's, were all ſeized— The latter has a good 
. eftate, ſo that the whole will be reimburſed in a- 
bout a fortnight. Old Mr. Benſon, upon being 


truly informed of all this tranſaction, wrote a let- 


ter to his daughter's lawyer, informing him that he 
had in poſfeſſion many effects of his ſon's, and 


Po 


would 
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would give them up immediately—renouncing him 
for ever, as he ſaid—and being very deſirous ct an 
interview with:his daughter. The two ringleacers 
of the plot will, F believ& eſcape. upon payment 
of all demands, ſo that their fear carried them 
farther than it need. E 3 

After all this ſucceſs, which turns out juſt as we 
could wiſh—ſti}ll Miſs Benſon is not to be found 
ſhe is not ſo good as her promiſe in the letter 46 
Sir Philip; and I begin to tremble leſt ſome un- 
lucky accident ſhould: have prevented her. I ſhall 
have no peace till ſhe appears. | « BI 


. 4 
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My dear Franklin muſt now participate my joy. 
Miſs Benſon is returned— we have met— and I find 
(her every thing, that my imagination, long wound 
up with an idea of perfection, had painted the ori- 
inal. ; 
: Her houſe in Pall Mall had, all along, been kept 
ready for her, and her ſervants retained as. uſual. 
I called every day to learn if any tidings had been 
rectived.— This J did, after the trial for four days 
ſucceſſively; on the laſt her man told me that his 
miſtreſs was at home in her dining-rooni. Up I 
went with the moſt palpitating heart that ever beat 
in a human breaſt. On opening the door and ſee- 
ing the angelic object of my love, in all the luſtre 
of improving beauty— h 5 
ce My Julia! —— | 
J could not utter another word.—Put, catching 
her in my arms, —wept with joy for ſome mo- 
ments. The ſweet maid mingled her tears with 
mine. A ſilence-enfued, more eloquent than Tul- 
1y's tongue. kx: | 
| Yes, my good Friend, I find this admirable wo- 
man the ſame as I loſt at Florence. Ihe ſame that 
: . 1 cap- 
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captivated my heart with ſuch a blaze of beauty 
and perfection, that no heart could be proof againſt 
ſuch an aſſemblage of charms. But nothing more 
endears her to me, than that generous open ſim- 
plicity of mind that total e emption from all art, 
and affeQation, which ſo often diſgrace the beſt of 
characters. She is the peculiar-inſtance of genuine 
love unmixed with du plicity.— Modeſt as the bluſh- 
ang _—_— but open rs eee es as meridian 


_— 


ti 


Never did IL ſnend more bleſſed e find 


Wu ſhe loved me that the had never ceaſed to 


love me.— What a reward is this for the conſtancy, 
with which I have ever regarded her memory! 
The idea of my happineſs is too great——T muſt, 

: 21 the NE FT down my pen. Tra | 
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- My Father | has been to viſit Miss Bates He 
is quite in extaſies at my good fortune. The fiſt 
hour he had been in the room, he hinted to her 
that he expected the happy day ſhould be very 
foon—and that he ſhould give orders to have every 
thing got ready at Park-Hill: {the villa at Twick- 
ethane Phony he deſired the ceremony might be 
performed. Julia ſaid ſomething of its being pro- 
per to ftay ſome time firſt. But he would not 
Hear cf it. In ſkort, the old man is extremely 
deſpotic in the whole affair, and will be obeyed— 
at which I am not at all diſpleaſed. His liberality 
on this occaſion is much greater than I expected; 
he gives up eight thouſand pounds a year, his 
Wiltſhire eflate ; and will put that ſeat in perfect 
repair for my reſidence. Thus, my friend, every 
thing I can wiſh is planned to make me completely 
happy; but N the poſſeſſion of the moſt 
beautiful 
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beautiful woman of her age, whoſe perſonal 
charms are her leaſt excellency. 

The amiable girl, I find, in her retirement 
lodged at a farm- houſe, at ſome diſtance from 
London; where ſhe took many leſſons of huſband- 
ry of the honeſt farmer She ſcems mightily pleaſ- 
ed with the idea of country buſinels—and is to 
have her farm. I doubt not but ſhe will give me a 
reliſh for it though I muſt own, I never yet en- 
tered into the enjoyment of any thing further than 
the idea of the beauty, and agreeableneſs of proſ- 
pects— rural decormions, & c but if this extra- 
ordinary woman gives an attention to the loweſt 
offices of cultivation, her touch will convert it 
all to gold. 5 = 

I have no doubt but every hour which I live 
with her, will bring to light new virtues in her 
mind, that deſerve the admiration of all who 
know them. I have juft diſcovered an inſtance 
of her generofity, which pleaſes me infinitely. 
A young lady waited on her, whom I found ſhe 
had ſaved from the attacks of the ſame Sir George 
Milbourn, that had fo deep a hand in the villainy . 
of robbing her of her fortune. She reſcued her 
and her mother, a poor officer's widow, from a 
Jail, by paying their debis; and ſupported them, 
at her own expence, ti] her misfortunes ſtopped. 
her generous hand, . Is not this noble, Franklin ? 
She now makes them handſome preſents—and 'I 
am to find a huſband for Miſs Sampher ; which 
will not be difficult ; as ſhe is an agreeable, modeſt 
girl, a Wiltſhire living will unite her preſently 
with the church. + 

Let me alſo take pleaſure in informing __ 
that my Julia is one of the beſt claſſic {cholars, 
in the ſtile of an elegant accompliſhment I ever 
met with After I left her at Florence, her uncle, 
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WY Mr. Melliſh, provided a ſociety of the beſt ſcho- 25 
5 lars at Venice, to teach her Greek by converſe, I Will 
and at the ſame time to perfect her Latin. She A K 

reads Homer and Euripides with that taſte and ſen- I 
ſibility, which we men never feel, but the amaz- 
ing circumſtance is, her poſſeſſing this kind of 
literature and knowledge, and yet having not 2 
ſpice of the coxcomb in her nothing affected * 
nothing impertinent, I have deſired her to read; 
paſſages of the Greek and Latin poets to me, and 
it is with infinite pleaſure, I find that her criti- hou 
ciſms are full of vivacity, truth, and candour. 5 J | 
My father tells me, that the firſt week of next 


month is, if poſſible, to make mea happier man N _ 
than I am at preſent, In the mean time believe Ae 
ROTOR. ug. ; | her.— 
I dur's, x 5 37 
WILLIAM W —. 3 

Loe 


| EL ET TER XXIII. 
MI. MerviiL to Mr. FREDERICK. 
| 1 have taken a moſt ſtrange turn, Fre- 

derick ; and I am the moſt miſerable fellow 
breathing; for now all my hope is cruſhed. | 
* Miſs Benſon has regained her fortune; and it 

ſeems that that raſcal, Sir George Milbourn, has 
been, at the bottom, the cauſe of all her misfor-}| 
tunes, in conjunction with her infamous brother, 
But ſhe procured proof of the forgery of the 
will, and has ſet it aſide; and her brother, with 
Dir George, well knowing their guilt, fled the 

kingdom. 5 Eb 
But, my good friend, the worſt part of the af- 
fair is, that ſhe is gone to be married to the young 
nobleman, I have mentioned more than once in 
Re” e my 


— 
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my letters to you with whom ſtye had an acquain- 
N tance abroad. This nobleman iy no leſs than Lord 
"E William W. ſon and heir of the Duke of —, 
Is the affair between them is of long ſtanding 
as his rank and fortune is ſo gfeat=and as ſhe ne- 
ver gave me the leaſt reaſon/to hope - I can have 
nothing to ſay againſt it hut curſe my cruel ſtars 
for ever throwing her in my way, | 
It is very plain, that I muſt now renounce the 
idea of her, as ſoon as poſlible; becauſe, while 
love her as I do at preſent, it is impoſſible I 
ſhould enjoy any thing like eaſe, or happineſs. — 
And yet how difficult it is to conquer, at once a 
paſſion that is ſo deeply rooted in my heart! But 
I muſt do it——and? the firſt means of executing 
the reſolution will Be to keep from the fight of 
ber.— One glance of thoſe eyes, that were form- 
ed but to ſet the world on fire, would undo a-mil- 
lion of reſolutions—and ſet them all at nought. 
Let me have a line from you to keep up my 
ſpirits in this woeful ſituation. | Es 
Adieu, 
Iam truly Your's, 3 
| Rie HARD MELVILL: 
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_- LETTER XXXW. --- 
Lady Juri W— to Miſs WATSON. 


XryELL, my dear Emilia—the affair is over, 
| and your friend is become the ſober partner 
of a married man. Long deſcriptions of cere- 
monies I hate—they only diſguſt me——all that L 
ſhall ſay is, that l am happy. we 

But, my deareſt, you deſire to know how I 
could manage to change again from a man to a 
SD R 2 woman x 


„ 
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woman 5 I will, in a few words, give you an ac- 


count of my conduct, 


Upon finding that I had gained a clear and d 


ciſive victory in law—lI determined, direQly, to 
return to my houſe, which, I had no doubt, was 
kept ready for me by my good friend, his Grace 


and as the firſt. ſtep to it, went to a mantua- 


| maker's, in the neighbourhood of my lodgings, 


and beſpoke a night-gown ſuit of chintz, with all 
other appurtenances of a woman's dreſs complete, 
to be made to fit myſelf exactly, pretending that 
] was to be preſent at a private maſquerade, and, 
that I ſhould dreſs myſelf in them—the-pretenee 


was ſhallow ; but any thing will go down with 
people of this ſort, when intereſt ſpeaks in the 
ſame tone. 


| My orders were exaQly executed, 
and the whole brought home to my lodgings, 
When the woman came with them, I was in a 


' deep diſpute with the Philoſopher, Muſman, on 


the burning glaſſes of Archimedes—but inter- 


rupted with 


* Sir, I have brought home the chintz night 


gown, and —“ | 
A chintz gown! (ſaid Muſman) Why what 


the Devil have you to do with a chintz gown ?“ 
The rencontre was a little unlucky, but 1 
thought it beſt to put it off with a laugh. 
„Why, captain, I intend to accompany you in 
our Lunatic voyage. Perhaps the moon is not 


inhabited, and you and I will be the Adam and 
Exe of it—ſhall I not make a very pretty laſs?” 


„ Adam and Eve:!—Tt is ſtrange that people 


mould give ear to ſuch abſurdities.—1 have calcu- 


a4 


lated exactly the | 


a 


Here he was at once involved in a philoſophical 
diſquiſition into the truth of the Moſaical ac- 


count of the creation, and I ſlipt away with the 


mantua- 
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mantua-maker in the mean time, telling her to 
' ſtay below while I went up to fit the cloaths. My 
orders were punctually executed—I found every 
particular of a woman's dreſs ready for me, and 
preſently became my own ſex again.— Mrs. 'Trol- 
lop, the mantua-maker, proteſted that out of all 
the maſquerade dreſſes of pretended women none 
came up to me. I paid her, and ſhe left me,; 
then ſending for my landlord up he ſtared at mp yx 
metamorphoſis. _ | | 5 
„ Egad, fir, (ſaid he) you make as compleat a 
woman as a man would wiſh to ſee.” 355 
But ſtopping further converſation, I told him I 
ſhould want his. lodgings no longer paid him 
ſaid that I left a bundle of old cloaths, which he 
ſhould give his ſer vants - tock a coach, and drove 
to Pall-Ma!l. ? 95 0 
There I found every thing, as I had ſuſpected, 
ready for my reception—the ſervants waiting 
impatiently for me. I once more took poſſeſſion 
of my houſe, and felt an eaſe and ſerenity I had 
long, been a ſtranger to. | 
The next day, my deareſt, who ſhould call 
but my Lord Our meeting was in the rapid, 
but ſilent expreſſion of: long- felt, though diſap- 
pointed love, now breaking from its-ſhackles. It 
was a moment, my Emilia, in which our lives do 
not much abound. | 3 
I had ſoon after a viſit from the Duke, his fa- 
ther, who was overjoyed to ſee me. He preſent- 
ly began to talk of  nuptial knots and matrimonial 
- ory and gave me to underſtand that he would = 
have the wedding very ſpeedily, and that all muſt bo | 
be ſubmitted to his direction. | - | | 
The ceremony was performed at his Grace's 
villa, Park-Hill, where we ſtaid a week, and then- 
came. down hither, which is an eſtate of eight 
b "oo | | 
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thouſand pounds à year, which this generous fa- yo! 


+ ther has given up to his ſon. He has ſettled a it; 
- _ Jointure of two thouſand five hundred pounds a wh 
'> * yearupon me, and we found this houſe in com- alv 
ou order for our reception, which has not coſt : 

him leſs than ſeven thouſand pounds more, with I na; 
many preſents to the amount of ſeveral more thou- . ov 
ſands. Ea COS g ore 

But, my Emilia, I have hurried over theſe fy pl: 
matters, that I might give you the ſketch of our vie 


plan of life. I am fond of the country, though the 
never uſed to it except at Farmer Clevely's. In- all 


deed the principal part of my life has been in a we 
continual buſtle through a croud; in a round of pai 
diverſion from one court to another. When Eng- on 
land grew infipid France was at hand; when tired bo 
of France, we had recourſe to Italy; and from | thi 
thence we vifited Germany, &c. But this round be 
of living ſo much in a little while, gives me that Pa 
reliſh for retirement, which others, I believe, | ba 
c un never feel, who have always enjoyed it. bu 
Lord William is not yet fond of any thing rural, ſc} 
further than admiring the beauties of a fine proſj- | Ar 
pect; he has been likewiſe ever in a croud,—— in 
and cuſtom makes him like it. He is fond of co 


parliamentary buſineſs, has fpoke once or twice, 
and with great applauſe; in a word, all I can 
hope for is to get him to reliſh country entertain» 
ments, by way of a relief to the hurry of the 
world; and I have the ſatisfaction to find, that 
in the few weeks we have been here, I 
have made fome progreſs in the attempt. You 
remember what a farmer Clevely made me.—I 
ſhall practiſe now, the theory J learnt there, and 
my lord heartily laughs at me for pretending to 
know any thing of the matter; you likewiſe re- 
member the little farm, my dear Emilia, which 
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you was to let me.— I ſhall certainly go and ſee 
it; but you muſt firſt make me happy here, 
where an apartment, as well as at London, will 
always be ready for you. „„ 

We found a large tract of land under the ma- 
nagement of a bailiff. My lord aſſigned all this 
over to my province: and I am buſy in giving 
orders to have the whole mew modelled. My 
plan is to make rides through every part of it, for 
viewing not only the pleaſing ſcenes we have of 
the neighbouring country, but alſo for examining 
all my crops, to ſee thai they are kept free from 
weeds; and I ſhall make experiments. on every 
part. I propofe to have dne part of the farm laid 
cout in the Italian taſte; — plats of corn and vetches 
bordered with vines, and intermixed with ſome- 
thing to give an idea of the olive gardens; in the 
beautiful manner they 2 between Mantua and 
Parma. Another part I propoſe for French huſ- 
bandry, wherein | ſhall have ftripes of lucern, 

buckwheat, &c. in ſhort, I ſhall have twenty 
ſchemes, and certainly execute ſome of them. 
And his Lordſhip, by-ornamenting ſome grounds 
m the midſt of my improvements, will, I expeQ, 
contract a taſte for huſbandry. | | 

He is fond of having much company in the 
houſe, to which have no cbjection, as the rules 
are calculated to leave us as well as our gueſts, 
perfectly at liberty. And have the ſatisfaction 

of finding that we bid very fair for uniting the 
buſy life agreeably with retirement, that each 
may be the contraſt of the other, and more pleaſ- 
ing from not being perpetnal. But our capital en- 
joyment is the converſation of a few ſelect friends 
who have ſeen the world, and underſtand it, —who, 
without neglecting will never court it,--who are 
chearfully the nas By of - themſelves, whether in 
4. a palace 
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a palace or a farm. You, my Emilia, muſt add 
to the number, and diffuſe among us the bleſſings 
of true good humour, at the ſame time that you. 


increaſe the hàppineſs of your 


E“uer affectionate friend, 


= *% 4 3 4 e 


- Signora ZAFFIN1, to Sir GeoRGE M1LB OURN. 
| 1 Received your letter, Sir George, and am very 


ſorry you ſhould have ſo much weakneſs in 


your nature as to aſſert that all is gone,—that all is 
loſt,— that we are ruined, — and ſuch womaniſh 


exclamations. What your ideas are I know not, 
but if I was a man, and had received ſuch treat- 
ment, as you have had from that vile woman and 


her paramour Melvill, I would fight every animal 
belonging to her, rather than let her eſcape a juſt 


revenge: Never was triumph more complete 
than that ſhe now exults in. She has overturned 


and routed us all in the affair of the will, and 
'- with ſuch circumſtances of ſhame, that ſhe merits 


double and treble revenge.—She has broken 
through all my deep laid ſchemes, — all my toils, 
and arrived at happineſs in the arms of that 
baſe, deceiving,. perjured villain, Lord William 


VW, enjoying that happineſs which ought to 
have been mine by prior right. Thus are we 
all in the moſt contemptible ſituation, and inſtead . 


of pitying even envy her. Had you half my ſpi- 
Tit, Sir George, you would have cut half a dozen 


aqand trouble. Had you run Lord William and 


Melville through the body, and trepanned their 
minion, all which you might eaſily have done 


| JuLIA. 
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ee ſhould now have triumphed inſtead of 
murmuring. You have a proper idea of theſe 
things enough, but want ſpirit inthe execution. Such. 
an eſtate as your's, with a maſculine daring mind, 
would kindle glorious miſchief thro half a. king- 
dom. As to your offers foffme to return diſguiſed 
to England, to lay and enter into freſh plots—it 
is a work [could enter into with a true reliſh ; but 
the ſums of money you mentioned are too incon- 
ſiderable. I would not engage if every effort 
that induſtry could ſuggeſt was not practiſed to 
enſure ſucceſs; and, in order to that, great ex- 
pences would ine vitably be neceſſary. 

F think alſo that you will manage your affairs 
very badly, if you do not bring that capital calf, 
Benſon, again into your meaſures, if he has mo- 
ney, but if he has not, take ſpecial care to keep- 
clear of him, for he is- not formed for ſtratagem. 

know not what your feelings are at the idea. 
of ſo much happineſs being the portion of people 
you hate. But for my part, to whom revenge is 
more acceptable than life, I cannot endure i1t.— 
I think with pleaſure on their enjoyments, when 
the next idea is pouring poiſon in their cup, and 
planting: daggers in their breaſts: Nothing is ſo 
delicious as the gratifying revenge. It is a:ſenti- 
ment that :nnobles our nature. None but the co 
ardly and deſpicable beings, who were made tobe 
trampled on, like-the rabble, can be unfeeling of: 
this beſt expreſſion of our fouls—— Nobly to dare 
all evils rather than be injured, and unrevenged. 
This is my idea. feel it ſtrong — fe have efca- 
ped my vengeance, when they fondly imagined 
that IT would be treated like the general fools of 
my ſex. . n 

You may give mean anſwer to theſe ſentiments, 
and believe me to be, cc. N 

N MELLUSINA ZAFFINT. 
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A ET TE XXXV- 
Lady W——\to Miſs WaArsoNx. 
1 N my {iſt letter I gave you, my dear Emilia, 


a ſlight ſketch of our plan of life; ſuch as I 


apprehended it would turn out. 'The more inti- 
mately I become acquainted- with Lord William's 
heart, the more pleaſure I take in finding that his 


| ſentiments of life are very ſimilar to mine; he 


loves the country and retirement; but he, from a 
greater activity of nature, likes the buſtle of the 


world alſo. LI have the ſatisfaction of finding him 


always with a true reliſh for retired amuſements. 


Our mornings, even when the houſe is full of 


company, we ſpend often by ou-ſelves, and fre- 
quently lee none of our gueſts till. a late dinner. 
This conduct gives us an opportunity of purſu- 


ing our inclinations in any buſineſs or amuſement, 


We read——walk—ride—plant—garden—farm,. 


as we pleaſe, with no more attendants than agree-- 


able ; and, at the ſame time, every one does 
what he pleaſes. Some ſhoot, others fiſh or hunt, 
other parties walk, ride, lounge, play at billiards, 


make love, or amuſe themſelves in whatever man- 


ner they chooſe. Lord William and I are revi- 
ving, if I may uſe the term, our Latin and Greek, 


We are going through a courſe of the claſſic 


Poets, with ſome proſe writers, which is a work 


of time, as we ſtop at every paſſage, which our 


memory tells us has been imitated by the Engliſh, 


French, Italian, or Spaniſh Poets. We compare 
them with the originals; and this courſe reminds 


_ us of every branch of- reading, recalls our idea of 
what ſhould never be forgotten, —and, at the ſame 
time, is a fund of great entertainment. - _ 

| Lhave ſucceeded in bringing him to a reliſh of 


me 22.2 
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farming, by mixing that amuſement with his fa- 
vourite ones of planting and laying out grounds; 
ſo that every field and grove is decorated with a 
neatneſs that is pleaſing. The borders of the field 
are either graſs or gravel, and kept clean and in 
order; and every time a hedge is repaired flower- 
ing ſhrubs are planted among the common wood, 
which has a very agreeable effect. The French 
have a term in their language, ferme ornee; but 
it is a term without an idea; their ornamented 
farm is a new inclofure laid out in ſtrait lines; the 


hedges clipt into green walls; the gates painted 


white; with a temple, poſſibly Chineſe, on a 
colline, with an avenue of trees to it, Every 
thing which they call ornee is laid out by line and 
compaſs, without the leaſt ſpark of what we call 
taſte. Woater always takes a mathematical figure, 
either a ſquare pond or an oblong canal, and the 
adjoining earth too often dances the hay in Euclid's 
bread and butter work. Regular terraces are 
common, and, if very long, with many rows of 
high trees, and a regular cut canal; —— if theſe 
unite, you will hear as many commendations of 


8 of the Tuilleries. | 
he Italian, Spaniſh, and German gardens 
are all, preciſely, in the ſame taſte. Is it not 


amazing that a contempt, a defiance of nature 


ſhould ſo much prevail among the European na- 
tions, while the Chineſe have, for many ages, 


carried the art.of imitating nature in theſe works 
to as high a degree of perfection as our greateſt 


poets? Our Homer's, Virgil's, Taſſo's, Arioſto's, 
 Shakeſpcare's, &c. have not copied nature more 
exactly than the Chineſe gardeners- though in 


the creative walk of poetry there would be much 


more excuſe for monſters and capricious ideas 
than in the exhibition of real objects, in which 
| h EY, we 
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we look for an exact copy of nature. Muchis it to 
the honour of England that ſhe has thrown off I niſi 
ſuch a flaviſh adherence to cuſtoms, though as an- ſiſt. 
tient as Pliny, and that ſhe alone ſhould have de- 
parted from theſe puerilities in favour of taſte oth 
and nature, 


By intermixing hufbandry with the art of gar- oo 
dening, Lord Willim has come to take a reliſh.in me 
it. Our bailiff is very intelligent, he reads books wit 
on the be drilis many crops; Plants lucerne ing 
and ſaintfoine &c. in rows, horſe-hoes, in the I 4} 
French manner; and ſome of the fields, thus 2 


managed, make ſo neat and pleaſing an appear- 
ance, that they add prodigioufly to the pleafure of 2 
our walks. „ | 


wiſe, in bringing the eſtate into good order. "The gif 


duke had much neglected it. The tenants took i of 
advantage of his negligence, and injured him much | ge. 
in his buildings, fences, &c.—all is nowto be new 
modelled. The houſes and barns, &. to be the 
brought into excellent repair; the fields thrown 
; contiguous to each, and the rents raiſed ſufficiently ¶ bo- 
to pay the expence. Theſe alterations will much 


improve the face of the country.” - © ing 
| - Such employments, my dear Emilia, with the | fe 


regular amuſements of the table, and our library, the 
is certainly a rational plan ef ſpending our time in I the 
the country. Indulge me, my deareſt, in ano- 


» ther reflection, ſince I am in a reffecting mood. 5 
Mankind in general ſpend their lives in the coun- | 
try; of the poor who are forced to appropriate 


their time totheir ma ntenance I ſhall ſay nothing; ph 
but it is amazing that the rich ſhould ſo little un- 
derſtand the art of a country life. - To make a 
feat, London in miniature is the grand object of | 
maoſt of the great and vain. But, ſurely, it be- 
5 F trays 


. 


Sor * 
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trays a ſtrange want of taſte ! This. is a plan to ba- 
niſh retirement from a retired life; and not ſo con- 
ſiſtent as that of the French, who neglect it en- 
tirely, and live in Paris the year round. On the 
other hand, it is degenerating into too much ruſ- 
ticity, to drop every elegance of life the moment 
we get among the trees, and conimence mere far- 
mers or fox-hunters. Theſe two vicious extremes, 
with the idle parade of the head of a party catry- 
ing his Whig and Toryiſm into the country, in- 
clude the general rural life; and you will, I doubt 
not, agree with me, that all are wide of the mark, 
which rational people would wiſh, to aim at. 
Mixing real ruſticity with ſome degree of the 
elegance and poliſh of the capital, and at the ſame 
time, ſeaſoning it very ſparingly with the mag- 
nificent provincial ſtile, will give us a juſt idea 
of a rational rural life. The mornings ſhould” be 
dedicated to the field; but afternoons to the draw= 
ing room. This is the greateſt diſtinction between 
the country life of the laſt a, 2 and the preſent, 
Formerly the negligence ot the morning the 
boots, ſpurs, dirt and undreſs filled the day ;—of 
courſe baniſhed the women, and brought on d: 
ing to.excefs, Now, the whole family dreſſing _ 
for dinner, and ſpending * the reſt of the day, with 
the: women, in converſatioa, cards, biltiards, in 
the library, &c. the indulgence of the former 
cuſtom is baniſhed, and a mixed life full of vari⸗ 
ety introduced in its room... 

"Among other company that has lately viſited 
us, are, Mr. Melvill and his ſiſter, and Miſs Sam- 
pher: I gave Lord Williamthe hiſtories of them, 
and, as you may ſuppoſe, he much approved my 
aſking the Melvills as I had received ſuch un- 
doubted marks of their friendſhip. Miſs Sampher 
we ſhall keep here the whole ſummer. Her'mo- 

| ; 8 ther, 


\ 


— 
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ther, with a little aſſiſtance from me, has opened 


a ſhop at Iflington, in which I believe ſhe will do 
JJ „ 
* „„ „% * 


= 


My dear Emilia, before J ſeal up this letter, 1 


„ 


muſt give you a few particulars which make me 


very unealy. I have obſerved, my lord, for a 


day or two, of late, cold and unpleaſant in his. 


manner,—Which, as we have hitherto lived in 
the moſt perfect confidence, gave me great pain. 
J ſeemed to take no notice at firſt, thinking it 
might be owing to ſome political diſappointment 
of only a tranſitory conſequence ;—but it continu- 
ing, made me aſk him concerning it. Finding 
that I had noticed his manner, he denied that any 
thing had happened, and, for a little while, put 


on a forced chearfulneſs:—this conduct was ſo 


_  irong a confirmation. of my ſuſpicion, that it cut 
me to the heart; but I reſolved to be quiet and 
make no. more enquiries. 1 


The next day I took a walk through a part of 
the farm with Mr. Melvill and Miſs Sampher:— 
She was at a little diſtance before Mr. Melvill and 
me, who was leaning on his arm up a hill: Lord 
William, as we were turning a hedge, met us, 
ing about, rode off. 
What! in the name of goodneſs! thought I to 
myſelf, can be his meaning !--He certainly has 
met with ſome ſecret misfortune, —or has taken 


© ſome diſguſt unknown to me :—but it is in vain to 
form an idea of what one can never diſcover. 


I ſhall have no. happineſs till Iknow the-battom - 


af his heart, which never yet was ſecret tome. 
e ee eee ee 
Torta 


4 


1 3 


he ſtopped his horſe ſhort, looked oddly, and turn- . 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Lord WILLIAd W- to Sir PHILIT EGERTON, 


My dear Sir Philip, e 
Need not tell von, that in my laſt letter, E 
proved myſelf the moſt happy of man- 
kind. In this I ſhall as certainly ſhew myſelf the 
moſt miſerable. I have a tale to tell you, my 
good friend, that will ſurprize you as much as it 
has wounded me. STIs 5 " "4% 
'You muſt remember a man, Mr. Melvill, at 
whoſe houſe Julia, by accident, took refuge, 
when driven from Suſſex—'Phat tale, by the way, 
I have often thought, of late: hung. very badly: 
together—it has given;me much uneaſineſs. 'The. 
circumſtances alt which Fhave found in your 
letters to me, while I was abroad, which I have 
been looking into, have all the appearance of his 
being in love with Julia. Let me, to all theſe, 
add that ſhe propoſed his viſiting us in Wiltſhire, 


Now, Sir Philip, you may ſay that ſuch a chain 


of circumſtances might happen by accident—but, 
moſt aſſuredly, it muſt be by a ſtrange ſyſtem of 


accidents, that they ſhould all apparently carry 


the ſame face. 


I know that by this time your friendſhip for me 
is alarmed Vou will ſay Jam tinctured with 
jealouſy - that jealous people never ſee clearly— 
and an hundred other common place aſſertions, all 


extremely. true and juſt, but no proof that I am 


miſtaͤken. / | 244 
But what is worſe than all theſe circumſtances, - 
Sir Philip, I received by the poſt the following 
anonymous letter, which though ever of ſuſpici- 
ous import, yet coming on the neck of many . 


* * 
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milar circumſtances, I muſt own, makes me very 

CC | 
« My Lord 


FEN. 


* One who is truly your friend, takes the liber- a 


ty of addreſſing you in this manner. Your wife 
is one of the moft accompliſhed of women and 


you are happy in the poſſeſſion of her. Render 
that happineſs as laſt ing as poſſible, by keeping 
her perfectly true to your-in mind —as well as 


body. There is a man, with whom ſhe once had 


Jy:dropt; but hearing that that man is now in 
your houſe, and that till he came to it he was no 


you, at leaſt, a hint to be upon your guard. 
. e & Your Friend, 
"pe" 7 


* 
* 


Ie ean eaſiy dom to myſelf an idea of what 
vou may ſay to this letter it granting the whole 
- force of your argument, are not the facts true ? 


down to my houſe, 


« The rexeipt cf this letter filled me with diſ- 
Sir Philip, if ever ſuſpicion wasjuſt, mine is: he 


of the eye — in his whole manner were you here 


that ſhe, returns the 3 women are 
more artful in theſe affair and can better diſ- 


uicht, and not only am but with reaſon too, the 


* 


— 


connections; which I was in hope had been tota- 


acquaintance of 'yours', I cannot forbear giving 


And do they not give very great reaſon to ſup- 

Poſe the deductions true alſo? Melwll had a 
very myſterious acquaintance with her before 

. knew nothing of this Mel- 

vill—and yet he is the firſt perſon ſhe brings 
- quiet. I watched their conduct nartowly; and, 
is in love, with my wife. I fee it in every motion 


you. would pronounce the ſame. I cannot fay, 


gviſe their ideas depend upon it that I am. 


JULIA BENSON. 60 
moſt miſerable of mankind but as if proof upon 
proof was with accumulated evidence to convince 
me of their intimacy, ſhe aſked me ſoon after to 
take a walk in the farm—it did not ſuit me; then 
ſhe took the opportunity, I ſuppoſe, knowing of 
my abſence; to aſk Melvill to walk. with her; 
for, as I was riding, to ſee the repairs of tho farm, 
turning ſhort through a gate, who ſhould I meet 
but her and him alone, walking arm in arm! 
The fight ſhocked me, but, recovering my. ſur-- 
prize, I turned haſtily about and rode off. Sir 
Philip, when a man has a houſe full of company, 
is it not a little ſtrange, that his wife, knowing her 
huſband could not be with her, ſhould fix on 
one perſon alone to walk with her and that per- 
ſon to be the ſuſpected one? You may "6-352 ſay 
that chance might have it ſo—and it is moſt true 
| —chance to be ſure might be ſo kind—but a man 
muſt be a duye indeed, to attribute all that to 
chance. And, I doubt not, I ſhall be witneſs to - 
many more kindneſſes of this ſame blind chance 
til T find it time to ruſh-in and cut the thread of 
the very exiſtence of chance, „ 

I am more unhappy than Lan expreſs full of 
ten thoufand ſuſpicions that haunt me night and 
day. She is dreadfully artful; for ſhe carries her- 
felf in the very ſemblance of the moſt perfect in- 
nocence—and puts ſuch a face upon her guilt, 
that you would ſwear the purity of heaven could - 
be as ſoon corrupted. Butt am clear, ſhe muſt 
have a degree of guilt in ſuffering theſe appear- 
ances:—appearances are themſelves guil—a W] Q. 
man ſhould never ſuffer them. e 
Till write to you again foon. 


i 


WILLIAM W. 
„% "ob 
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LETTER XXXVIL 


Sir Paulie EER TON to Lord WILLIAM Wo 


J dear Lord, E have a fincere friendſhip for 
; you, or I would not take the trouble of 
replying to a letter, which ſeems, to me, to be 
dictated by fome <yemy of your repoſe—rather 
than by yourſelf, ' Is it poſſible, that you can be 


ſo fuddenly changed, as to liſten to the horrid 


ſuggeſtions of a groundleſs jealouſy a jealouſ 
not of -a woman, whoſe doubtful character of af. 
fection would make one receive ſuch impreſſions 
with the utmoſt caution; but of one whoſe ſpot- 


leſs fame—and long and tried affection, ſhould be 


very far from ſuffering even the moſt diſtant idea, 


fo imurious to her love and honour... 


As to that vile letter, which, I apprehend, muſt 
undoubtedly come from a bitter. enemy, merely 


to diſquiet you, and fill you with jealouſy give 
no credit to it. It is utterly to be rejected, did it 


unite with ten thouſand proofs. No friend would 


ever think of ſuch a tranſaction—and what credit 


*% 


* ſhould, in prudence, be given to the ſuggeſtions 
of an enemy! Surely, my Lord, your own un- 
derſtanding muſt, convince you ſtrengly enough 


of the . of this obſervation. 


But b 


ow utterly improbable is the whole affair ? 


On account of the friendſhip I bear you, I will 
2 bao, ants ; 3 X 41 J FAILED . 1 EO 

recapitulate the whole of this affair.,—Miſs Ben- 
| fon, when driven from Suſſex, takes refuge, by 
"accident, at the houſe of Mr. and Miſs Melvill. 


- 


8 


This © tale hangs together badly,” you ſay. Pray; 
in what manner would you have it hang together? 
Is it impoſſible, or utterly improbable, that ſhe, 
who had no friends in London, ſhould accept = 
A os WD : .  offter 
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offer of a ſtranger ? But this ſtranger ſhe aſks 
down to Wiltſhire l'“ I ſhould have had a very 
bad opinion of her, if ſhe had not. She ſpent 
ſome months at his houſe. It would have been 
very extraordinary, indeed, if ſhe had made that 
ſlight return to their civility. But the heinous 
offence is, walking with him arm in arm,” 
which, by the way, I have no doubt, but ſhe 
would have done with every gentleman there. 
My friend, you muſt conſider, that her ladyſhip 
has not been brought up in the true Engliſh, 
ſtarched behaviour, which transfers all the guilt 
of concealed intimacy to the idle freedom of com- 
mon life among the higher ranks of people. One 
would think you were the ſon of a cit, to take 
e | offence at any liberties your wife uſes of that ſort. 
» She has had a univerſal education—has ſeen the 

world—and deſpiſes nine-tenths of it moſt cordi- 
t ally; but ſhe has learnt an eaſy general freedom 
y of intercourſe with all, and never dreams of your 
e being the leaſt offended at any nonſenſe of that 
th fort—as how ſhould ſhe ? She has no idea of 
d any thing but the pureſt innocence, with which 
it all ſuch freedoms are then perfectly conſiſtent. 
But, my Lord, the mind of eee 
- underſtood, is a better explanation of her con- 
nl duc, than ten thouſand ſuch obſervations. As 
her ſoul knows not a thought to your diſhonour, 
or any guilt, ſo her natural chearfulneſs—her 
I noble, unſuſpecting nature the generoſity of her 
mind her refined way of thinking—in all things 
y ſo ſuperior to the generality of the ſex. Theſe, 
l, my Lord, will not allow her to act with a circum- 
7 ſpection and reſerve, which renders women ſui- 
table wives to the jealous of our ſex. I will an- 

? ſwer for it, there is nothing ſhe hates more, than 
el that general circumſpection, which would in your 


preſent 
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preſent diſpoſition of mind, be neceſſary*to con- 
vince you, that ſhe was innocent. How in the 


name of common ſenſe, is a bold, free, generous 
woman to act with that caution and duphicity 


neceſſary for the purpoſe ? Believe me it is an 
abſurdity to think of it. 88 


This my Lord, is the firſt motion of the de- 
teſtable paſſion, jealouſy, in your heart. Deſtroy 


the monſter on his firſt appearance; or take my 
word for it, he will deſtroy you. Make uſe of 


your underſtanding, and of thoſe liberal ideas, 


which a general converſe with the better part of 


the world cannot but have raifed in you. And at 
all events, remember that you and her ladyſhip 
too, have moſt bitter enemies; from whoſe inve- 
teracy and plotting diſpofitions, every thing is to 
be apprehended. For the ſake of common ſenſe, 
do not forget the reaſons Zaffini and Sir George 


Milbourn have for ſtimulating them to revenge. 
Forget not Zafftni's journey to England before, 
for no other purpoſe but to gratify that paſſion. 
In: what can they ſo ſeverely puniſh you, as in 
infuſing, Iago like, the ſtings of jealouſy ? 

Once more, my Lord, let me perſuade you to 


call up the native dignity of your diſpoſition— 
and ule it te. the extirpation of» ſentiments, ſo 


infinitely beneath you. I cannot but flatter myſelf 


' that you will no longer liſten to the ſuggeſtions of 
that vide dæmon, jealouſy, which ought to find 
an entrance only in the baſeſt minds. ; 


One circumſtance in your letter I ſhall not 
overlook. You fay you are certain Melvill is in 


love with your wife. This is very poſſible, with- 


out her knowing any thing of the matter. She 


isa woman, you muſt allow, for whom any man 


might conceive that ſort of pure affection, which 


never paſſes further than the heart or eyes. 1 


— 


2 1 


JULIA BENSON. 3 
think it utterly impoſlible, that you ſhould have 


read het right ; but I muſt ſtrenuouſly urge, that if 
you have been ever ſo acute, it brings not a ſna- 


dow of guilt upon your wife. 
Adieu; I ſhall take the firſt opportunity to be 


with you, to ſee what reaſons you have for this 


4 ” 


outrage upan your own honour. 
LIE co. NS i 
f Moſt truly, 
VVV 
LETTER XXXVIII. 


Mr. MELVILL to Mr. FREDERICK. 5 
\ /T Y whoie life, I think, is to paſs in a ſcene 
of contradictions. I told you that as I 


had loſt all hopes of Miſs Benſon, I ſhould, and 
did, determine to forget her as ſoon as poſſible. 


This, truly, was my reſolution, which 1 had 
muſtered up. with all the philoſophy, of which 
I was maſter. But, my good friend, vain are the 
effects of philoſophy, when paſſion: comes in com- 
petition. My ſiſter received a letter from Lady 
Julia W. inviting her into Wiltſhue ; and incloſed 
came a card to me from his Lordſhip, her huſ- 
band. This, at once, overthrew all my fine-{pug 
reſolutions, and I became without remorſe, the 


dupe of my love; for I can call it by no ether 


name. We accepted the invitation, and your 


friend has been baſe enough faith it deſerves. 


no other term, to enter into the houſe of 'the man. 
who has treated him with the utmoſt civility, 
and whoſe wife I yet feel, Iam in love with. I 
cannot either in juſtice -or in honour, forgive 
myſelf this voluntary ruſhing into miſery for the 


|| ſake of preſent happineſs. What could induce 
me, who was determined to conquer an unhappy 


flame, 


— 
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flame, to come again into the conſtant company 
of a. woman who cannot be viewed without affec- 
tion —and by me without the ſtrongeſt paſſion——. 
a paſſion much tie more violent for having been 
ſome time ſmothered? !) | 


While my preſent dream laſts I am the hap- 


pieſt being imaginable I fee her—I converſe 
with her- hear her talk—ſhe moves before me 


in all the grace of beauty's queen: I hear her 
in ſuch a ſituati- 


fing—T walk with her, and 
on, who that had once loved her—once | did I 
ſay? that had never ceaſed to love her: Who 
could ſtand ſuch dangerous opportunities of fall- 
ing yet deeper into the fatal infatuation ?—How 
am Ito extiicate myſelf ?!=— On what twig muſk 
it be ſuſtained? I am loft for ever |—abſolutely 
loft in perdition I and have no hope of recover- 
ing from a deluſion, which now overwhelms my 
ſoul! What am Tto do? Tell me, my friend, 
that T may, if poſſible alleviate the fate that a- 
waits me —and not fink entirely. 


'Fhe amiable berg has not an idea of my paſ- 


ſion; if. ſhe gueſſed ii the purity of her virtue 
would baniſh mie, in a moment from her houſe, 


and give a ſtiffneſs to her conduct, which I ſhould 


ſee in an inſtant. She talks to me with the kind- 


neſs of familiarity—with an air of friendſhip, that 
cuts me to the ſoul. I feel myſelf, upon the whole 


ſo embarraſſed, that I know not how either to go 
or to ſtay. Our viſit was to be for the weng 4 
part of the ſummer; but I feel plainly, that if I 


| was ta venture to ſtay half that time, I ſhould 


ruſh into ſome moſt prepoſterous conduct, and 


fall a ſacriſice to abſurdity. 


The ieſolution which I form in thoſe moments, 


when I have any uſe of reaſon, is to leave the 
houſe the inſtant I can bring my ſelf to the bold 
ED | determi» 
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morrow I exiſt no more. 
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determination of tearing myſelf from the compa- 
ny-of the woman, for whom alone I deſire to 
live. -Out of her company the ſun- ſhines not to 
me: a dark cloud covers the world: all is night: 
all is ſolitude: -and if 1 leave her to-day, to- 


Write to me, for I have need of council, though 

I have not courage to purſue it. | | I 
85 Your's, | | 

% — 1 | 

RIc HARD MELVILL. - 


LETTER XXXIX. 


Lord WILLIAM W——, to Sir PHILIP 
EGERT ON. 


| Reman your friendly letter, for which Iam 1 


much obliged to you, but all your rea oning 
is proved to be erroneous. I ſhall give you no ar- 
guments in anſwer to it, but unfold a plain narra- 
tive of facts, which will ſhew y ou how little rea- 
ſon you have to laugh at what you call my jea- 
louſy; —— be not alarmed at the letter's not be- 
ing wiitten by my ſelf- you will in the ſequel 
know the reaſon. 

I told you in my laſt, that I watched Melvill 
and my wife, with «the moſt ſcrutinizing eye. I 
did it, my friend, to a dreadful-purpole—— The 
eternal ruin of all my peace. 

I was riding through the park in a penſive 
mood, meitating on the miſerable fate of hav- 
ing ſo much reaſon to ſuſpect the woman I adored, 


when I was ſuddenly accoſted by a gentleman 


whom I had never ſeen before. + +4 
C Lord William !.({aid he with an earneſt air) 
I.am the man that ſent you the anonymous letter 
„„ e | con- 
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x; concerning your wife. You know me not, though 


Jam moſt highly indebted to you==—I will — 

Stop, ſir |—(replied I) your damnable letter 
has filled me with torment. And let me warn 
you, before you proceed, that unleſs I have abſo- 
Jute proof *; my wife's falſhood I will hear no 
more.—T will have no ſuggeſtions—give me proof, 


or by heaven this hand demands your life. ——” 


« Pardon me, my lord, this affair in which I 
am engaged for you honour, more than my own 


ſafety, makes it neceſſary that 1 ſhould remain 


unknown at preſent.” 

« Can you give.meproof ?”? . 

« I come for that purpoſe :—to convince you 
that my ſuggeſtions are not falſe.” : | 
Name me this moment the ebe 2 

cc. Your wife diſhonours you with Melvili— 


Villain! T want proof and not aſſertion. By 


heaven, if I had —“ 

„Would your: paſſion: hear me, you ſhould 
have it. You are this TY going ia an > on 
buſineſs ?”? -. 


. Jan of e n ar form, £24 


«Your wife knows it TY 
& She does.” 
«6: Change your mind seg genre 


| —go directly to bed—and you 1 ns 


Find what??? | 
„„ At midnight parton will enter your bed 
chamber.” | 
Is it poſſible w | | 
_ 46: By:th-15 prove the truth of what Lt 
and what l have now ſaid . 
„ vill indeed prove it.“ · 5 
„ But all this is on one condition.” e 
- 6 TRI” | 4.4 4 ys 
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4 'Thiat:you do not, in the ficſt-violence of pa- 
ſion, betray yourfelf. Seem as if aſleep— you 


will then be the bett 
&« Iwill.“ 


er convinced.“ 


6 Be contented with the ſight of him. When 
he finds his miſtake, he will of courſe retire do 
not then diſcover yourſeif to him the day after 
will be time enough.?“ | 

This was ſufficient for me. I galloped away 
with a ſoul as full of anguiſh as ever mortal's that 
felt the ſevereſt woe. I returned home, told 
Julia I ſhould be back again from Saliſbury in a 
day or two, and hid my perturbation of mind, 
as well as poſſible. According to the plan I rewun- 
ed at night —got home between eleven and 
twelve; and enquired if their miſtreſs was in bed, 


was anfwered in the affirmative. I ſilentiy ſlipped 


up ſtairs and went to bed, taking the precaution 
of having my ſword by the bedſide. The art of 
this woman, Sir Philip, muſt exo ed all bounds 
ſhe-did not ſtart at my return, nor ſeem the leaſt 
ſurprized. No fleep cioſed my eyes; I' Waited 
with tie ſame curled anmety that a malefactor 
waits for execution, but wich a torture far ſupe- 
rior. Between one and two in the morning, I 
heard a ſlight noiſe at the door ii pened—and 
in came Meb. ill dreſſed, but with his night- cap 
on = he advanced toward; the  bed—** M dear- 
eſt Julia !”* (laid he in a low voice) Lan come 
according to my promiſe to enjoy heaven in your 
arms! — She awaked then but did not hear him, 


believe 


& What's that ??—ſhe criec. 


But I could reſtrain myſclf no longer -I ſprung 

out of bed, and ſeizing my ſword— - | 

c Villain here receive your puniſhment——? 
He was as quick as myfe'f, for he drew a rapier 


of ſuch an enormous length, that in the ſecond 


* 
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. Paſs he ran me through the body I could make 
no defence with my ſmall ſword. Upon this, he 


LY 


fled without any noiſe. | . 
was Jeaning againſt the bed-poſt, ſhe ran to me. 
4 Stand off — (ſaid I) and hear me. — Your vil- 
lainy has prevailed—I.am killed - though firſt 
_ diſhonoured by you :—the coward is fled — he is 
ready to enjoy heaven in your arms but take 
this prevention, vile woman.“ | 


Say ing this I-plunged my ſword in her boſom, | 


and ſhe fell the victim of juſt reſentment. 
'The noiſe awaked Sir Edward Fanſhaw, who 
laid in the next chamber-—he ran in, and after 
all the ſurprize, which you may ſuppole in ſuch 
caſes; — he ordered me to be carried out of the 
room, and put into his bed: — a ſurgeon has juſt 
dreſſed my wound, and pronounces it mortal.— I 


immediately called for my ſecretary to write this, 


as the beſt way in which I can employ my few 
remaining maments, is to give you a full relation 


of the whole affair, to vindicate my. memory from 


the aſperſions of lying tongues.—A man in my 


ſituation has no intereſt in ſpeaking any thing but 


truth. I ſhäll not deſcribe to you the ſtate of my 
mind — though all I have done is right the cruel- 
ty of my fate overwhelms me. If I die not pre- 
fently of my wound, I ſpeedily ſhall of the fire 
that has ſeized on my brain. 5 IS 
| Adieu for ever. 

With this comes a will, which 

¶ have juſt executed. Es, 67 
EEE WILLIAM W——. 


d 


IO Lt ne / .. > 


The wretch was out of bed by this time. I 


| LETTER I 
Signora ZAFFINI to Signora TIANE: 
TPON ny leaving Italy again, I promiſed you 


ſoon as I had materials enough for a letter; but, 
my dear friend, events erouded on fo quick, that 


I have had no time to perform my promiſe, but you 


ſhall now have the journal I intended. 


You well know- what reaſon a woman of my 


ſpirit had to be offended with the faithleſs Engliſh 
lord, who has already felt- muctr from my yen- 
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|| UW a relation of my expedition to England, as 


geance—and with the woman who dared to rob 


me of the only heart I ſully prized. Diſappoint- 


ments in my revenge only ſhat pened the edge of it. 


I never ceafed burning with an eager deſire to 


complete the ruin of the man and woman who had 
made me completely miferable. With this view 
Fembarked in the plan, which carried me before 
to England, and the fad ſucceſs that attended the 
expedition, after the-moſt flattering appearances, 


enraged me the more. I readily liſtened to pro- 


D 


poſals from Sir George Milbourne for a ſecond 


attempt, —and after agreeing on the terms, went 


with the greateſt ſpeed to London. | 
There I had a conference with that baronet.— 


I know net whether I ever gave you his character. 
He is-a ſtrange mixture of violence and ſupinenefs' 


— ſometimes he affeQs to be brave, and, I really 
believe is ſo; but thoſe moments bear no propor- 
tion to the continuance of his puſillanimity: for 
he is in general a vile coward : as fond of revenge 
as Tam ; has much invention; foreſees every dif- 
ficulty, and knows how to oppoſe it, provided it 


is not in his own perſon. And eſtate of three thou- 


ſand pounds a year enables him to be very active 


in miſchief. | ; 
1 3 I found 
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I found that Lord William W——-was married 
to Miſs Benſon, and that they were at a ſeat in 
_ Wiltſhire, We debated howwe might beſt gra- 
:tify our revenge. The greateſt object was to 
-make them both feel our vengeance equally, and 
at the ſame time, if we could mangge it, put Sir 
George in poſſe ſſion of the lady's perſon, at leaſt 
for a night or two. The attempt was dangerous. 
As a preliminary to it, he had already ſold that 
Part cf his fortune which conſiſted in land, and 
:was then remitting the whole to Holland, to be 
vo ſted in the bank of Aniſterdam, as in caſe of ill 
ſucceſs, ar dſagreeable conſequences, be guppoſed 
retiting with me into Italy. He ſaid that he ſhould 
take lady W——to ſatisfy his feverge, and that 
I might do what I pleaſed with her huſband to ſa- 
tisfy mine. Rut this, ] obſerved was reverſing the 
border of nature, becauſe he oyght to be better 
able to deal with the man, and I with the lady. 
It ended in n agreement to act in concert. My 
plan, in which he readily concurred, was to take 
every method of rendering. Lord William jealous 
of his wife,/ as that would make him inſtrumental 
-of his on miſery, and play us every card we 
wiſhed. We gained information that Mr. Met 
vil, whothad before played'Sir:Georgeia diſagree- 
able trick, by reſcuing Miſs Satnpher, was on n 
-viſit-at-my lord's in Wiltfhire, from the connecti- 
on which had ſubſiſted between him and Miſs Ben- 
ſon, we determined he was the man whom vr 
ſhould endeavour to make lord William jealous of. 
Our firſt ſtep was to write an anonymous letter 
to his lordſhip, as from a friend, to make him 
watchful of his wife and Melvill. And then we 
determined that I ſhould dreſs myſelf like a fo- 
reign gentleman, and by ſome means become his 
viſitor, at the ſame time as Sir George _ - 
dife 
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„ JULIA BENSON. 81 
diſguiſe, ſhould get acquainted with the ſervants, 
and, if poſſible, an admittance in the houſe, to 
be ready to unite with me in any enterprize that 
was neceſſar x. | 1: 

All this we executed ſpeedily. I forged a letter 


from the Count de Malvigglia at Placenca; re- 


commending myſelf under - the title of Signor 
Strozzi, to Lord William W——; having taken 
meaſures for diſguiſing myſelf in ſuch a manner 
as not to fear the eye even of an old acquaintance. 
I was received with great peliteneſs both by my 
lord and lady. Sir George ſucceeded better than 
I-expe&ed, for he improved on the hint, and 


got hired as a footman in the family. 
We both being thus on the very ſcene of acti- 
on, had opportunities of marking the effect of the 


letter. It operated juſt as we could wiſnᷣ— his 
countenance was full of ſuſpicion, and he eyed 
Melvill and his-wifo with ſuch a penetrating, - 


anxious, inquiſitive air, that we had no doubt but 
his whole ſoul was poiſoned to our with.” 


Nothing could be more fortunate than fixing on 


Melvill for our man, for I could fee, paſt a doubt, 


that he was in love with Lady W———, His 
eyes told me this as a truth, that I could not miſ- 


take; hence it was the eafter to inſpire Lord Wil- 


liam with the keeneſt jealouſy. | 


But ſeveral days paſſing. without matters coming 


to a criſis, as we ezpected; we planned a hotter 


ſcene of action. After ſome debates, we deter- 


mined to contrive, in the night, to ſteab Mellvill's 
cloaths out of: his room for Sir George to dreſs 


* 


in in order to enter his lordſhip's hedchamber at 


midnight, and paſs upon him for Melvill; but firſt, 
it / was neceſfary to prepare him for it, in order: to 
convince him of his wife's falfhood. r 
I wroteto London 1 : my people to come 
* 5 N | 8 3 — . 2 4 
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immediately down, to plant himſelf in the park, 
in his lordſhip's way—to acknowledge that he 
-wrote the letter—and as a proof of the truth-of 

it, that Melvill, taking advantage of a deſigned 
abſence of his lordſhip, had 1 an aſſiguation 
with his lady, and would come into his bedcham- 

der at midnight. My lord received this news in 

a ſtorm of rage—and threatened his life if it did 
not prove true but at the ſame time promiſed to 
make the experiment. S 


As Sir George was ſure to meet Lord William 


ſword in hand the expedition was more dange- 
rous, than he ſtomached; be at firſt abſolurehy 
refuſed it ſtarted a million of objections, and 
ſaw fear in a thouſand ſhapes ; but I aſked him, 
c how our plan was to be executed, without 
frightening Lord William? Whether I was to 
fight him ?” In ſhort, I ſpurred him on, as all 
cowards muſt be before I could get three ſparks 
of reſolutien in him. At laſt he determined to 
undertake the affair; but not without my taking 
upon me the equally dangerous part of ſtealing 
Melvill's cloaths for him. 5 

At night Sir George came to my room armed 
with a rapier of an enormous length — and 
ſuch as none but a coward would think of uſing. 
J went immediately to Mr. Melvill's room and 


15 brought off his dreſs complete, without diſcovery. 


When Iſhewed-it to Sir George, he exclaimed 
much at my good fortune, and wiſhed for as good 


himſelf ; adding that he had ſecured a retreat for 


us beth, for a chaiſe and horſes were ready and in 
waiting for us near the houſe, 9 

About one o'clock he ſalſied forth from my 
room, which was near Lord Willkam's; and E 
waited at the door to be ready to ſecure Lady 
W- ufrhim to ſtop her mouth in caſe of * 
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—and force her immediately into the chaiſe. 

I much wiſhed for a ſecond of a bold and intre- 
pid ſpirit, for IL had no reliance in any thing that 
was to be executed with his aſſiſtance. | 

le had {carve entered the room and made the 
ſpeech, we had ſettled, to his deareſt Julia, before 
J heard the clafhing of their weapons. In a few 
minutes, Sir George came running to me,. 
have run him through, —ſaid he. 
«© Then let us rerurs immediately and carry off 
his wife,” —replied I. £5 
& He has killed her,“ (returned he) Imme- 
diately on my victory I retired to the door, there 

I ſaw Julia ftart out of bed, and running to her 

lord he run her through in a paffion, and ſhe fell. 
upon the ground.“ . | 

This was doing the buſineſs more completely 

than we expected. | | 
May I not now ſay, my friend, that I am re- 
venged ? I tortured-the proud bord with the pangs 
of jealouſy. I procured his death I made him 
the murderer of the woman whom he adored— 

Can any revenge be greater than this? Y es, now 
IS and ſhall return 'totaly with plea- 

ure. - 

i We fled without the ſoſs of a moment. The 
| chaiſe was ready, and it carried us two ſtages 
without change of horſes, then diicharging it, 

and the neceſſary precautions to prevent à diſco- 
| very, we came with the preateft expedition to 
| 
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this place, and are now waiting for a fair-wind to 
carry us over to France. When we arrive ſafe 
on that hoſpitable ſhore, I will give you ſome 
further particulas. 5 
In the mean time, my friend, you muſt con- 
gratulate me on the uncommon ſueceſs of my 
expedition. 2 > 
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HE HISTORY OF. 
Lady Julia W-; but the - circumſtances of the 


fond huſbands being the murderer of his wife, 
which in his right ſenſes would have been dearer 


to him than his own ſoul, is an action fo full of 


horror to his heart, and every feeling of humanity, 
that we do not regret it. It makes our vengence 
yet more complete than we expected and as ſuch 
I am fatisfied. 

| Adieu, 


I am truly Your's, 


_ Merv SINA ZAFFINT. 


LETTER XLI. 


Mr. FRAMPTON (Secretary to Lord William 


W.) to Sir PHIII᷑ EGERT ON. 
SIR, 


2 as to my maſter's melancholy com- 


mand, I have now taken up the pen to give you 


the recital of the unhappy events which have 


diſtrafted this good family fince his lordſhip wrote, 


to you laſt. By his orders I ſhall be explicit in 
the account, writing, as nearly as my memory 


will allow, whatever was faid and done. 
Upon my maſterꝰs being put in bed, Sir Edward 


Fanſhaw, who was firſt up, ran to his room to 


fee the ſtate of my lady, whom his. lordſhip, in 


a a fit of ungoverned paſſion, had ran through the 


body with his ſword. She laid upon the floor 


with her ſhift held faſt to the wound —ſenfible, 
but ſpoke with difficulty. She was moved into 
bed, and the ſurgeon of the family no ſooner 
bound up my lor ds wound, t an he did the ſame 


office to the good: lady. 


She was in a very dan- 


gerous ſtate but he could not pronounee he- 
"ther 1 it was mortal. or not—thoughle ſeemed much 


i ; alar med. 
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alarmed. The poor unhappy lady could not 


refrain from , enguiring what had: inſtigated ber 


huſband to be her murderer ? Sir Edward gave 
her.a ſhort relation of the. affair, with. ſome - cir- 
cumſtances that my lord had related to him. He 
told her, * that it was a jealouſy of Mr. Melvill, 
which he had conceived for ſome time paſt. That 


he had received information of an intention, in 


that gentleman, to viſit her ladyſhip in ber bed- 
chamber, by aſſignation at midnight. That, ac- 
cording to this information, Mr. Melvill had 
actually come into the room, and not knowing of 
his lordthip's eing in bed, had addreſſed her in 
terms of love; that my lord then ſtarted out the 
duel enſued, which turned out. ſo unhappily. ? 
Upon Sir .Edwacd's concluding this account, 


the amiable lady lifting up her eyes, -rephed— 


Gracious: heaven } what deep laid. plot of deſtruc- 
tion maſt this be or what unfortunate accident, 
to bring about theſe cruel events! My honous, 
Sir. Edward, wasrever.untaunted—lt.is beneath me 
to defend it. But let me conjure you to fly - im- 
media tely, and ſecure devil, that thetruth m 

be fully: known. If he is. fled, let him be purſued, 


Sir Edward, with all imaginable expedition. TDU 
die is not my hardeſt fate, but to die under ſuch 


» 


an imputation, is cruel indeed -}* 


In the hurry and confuſion of drefing the | 


wounded perſons, and —_— them properly ta- 
ken care of, every one had focgot: en to ſeoure 
Mr. Melvill. Upon Sir, Edward's receiving this 


both of us armed, and went to Melvil's room g 
giving orders at the ſame time for all the ſervants 


to be called, and armed meſſengers on horſeback 


to be ready for a purſuit. When we came into 
Mr. Melvill's room, he was aſleep, but we n 
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"<= 34 him, and ſeeing us with our naked ſwords, at 


the e he quickly aſked what was the mat- 
ter 

Is it poſſible that you can aſk that after kill- 
ing Lord n 
„ Killing Lord William py | 

& Pretend, Sir to no ſurprize. It wilt not fave 
you, believe me.” | 

You . me, by Pages, gentlemen. 
T have not been awake, . ſince I went to bed laſt. 
night.. N 


“Come, Sir, you muſt [Ie immediately — e 
muſt ſecure you.?“ 
«© And welcome, Sir—alfow | me my cloaths, 
and I will dreſs directly.“ 
- Sir Edward was going to help him to his cloaths 
E but none-were to'be found. This occaſioned 
freſh ſurprize—Sir. Edward ſeemed ſuſpicious, 
that Mr. Melvill had concealed: them. But he 
addreſſed him thus: 
$7 x Edward Fanſhaw, beg Via 1 
more of the circumſtances of this unaccountable 
affair? How was it Sir 7 a 
Tou, or one like you, came into hislord- 
ſhip's bedchamber at one in the morning, and 


addreſſed his wife in terms of love and aſſignati- 


on: he ſtarted out of bed—and fought you—but 

Was: by a ee long ſword run through the 

body.” 1 

Treachery by heaven l his lordſhip, I'tnow, 

f bis ſome inveterate enemies. Let the houſe, Sir 

Edward, be immediately ſearched— examine if 

none are abſent, for by all that's ſacred, my 

cloaths were ſtolen for this purpoſe.” ? 

Sir Edward ſeemed ſtruck with this—he left 
me in Mr. Melvill's room, and went out to give 


: orders That 1 one's room — be examined, | 


and 
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and all the houſe ſearched. In about half an 


hour he returned, 1iavang given Mr. Melvill 


ſome cloatlis from his drawers, . and he brought 
word that my ſuſpicions ſeemed, juſt, for the Italian 


count was no where to be found—nor even the 
new footman, Meſſengers were immediateiy diſ- 


' p..tched all round the country, with threats and 


promiſes to influence the countrymen to be as 
expeditious as poſßble in the purſuit of them. 

His lordſhip being informed of theſe circum- 
ſtinces—ſent for Sir Edward and Ir. Melv il. 
Upon their entering his chamber—he ſaid to tlie 
latter : | „ 

Now, Mr. Melvi'l, let me conjure you to 
inform me, upon the honour of a gentleman, what 
is the truih of this-affair ?? 

„ Upon. my honour, my lord, I am perfectly 
ignorant of it.“ | 


„ You had then no aſſignation with my wife?” 
.<© Good God, Sir, how could you ſuſpect it? 


I never exchanged a ſy llable with her from the 


firſt moment I knew her, to this day, that would 
not have been ſaid before you, had you been pre- 


ſent.” 
4 Is. it poſſible?” 
4 By heaven! it is fact. _ 
C Good God!—the torment of my mind! I 


have murdered her though ſhe is innocent.” 


„ Murdered her!” 
& Yes: I ran her through on your accoun 
«© Then you muſt have been mad.” 


That curſed count was Zaffini in iſguiſe. 
or ſome aſſaſſin hiredjby her. Sir Edward, I muft 
be carried to my wite—let me aſk forgiveneſs of 
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| that angelic womans whom T have thus vilely de- 
ſtroy ed! 

Her ladyſhip Had; with much eagerneſs, aſked” 
after Mr. Melvill, and Hearing what had paſſed, 
ſaid, like my lord, that Zaffiini muſt certainly be t 

at the bottom of this. Poor lady! ſhe was very 
reſtieſs till this diſcovery was made; but when her 
innocence had been ſo ſolemnly declared by Mr. 
Melvill, and he was told that her lord now ſaw e 
his error—“ Then (ſaid ſhe) I Hall die at leaſt, F 
in peace.” — She felt herſelf fainting, and the ſur- 


A OO — 


geon that attended thought her in great danger, « 
mſomuch that they is not Promiſe for her, life, e 
even for ſix hours. 8 


His lordſhip was brought in upon a couch, and | 
being -reſted near her bed, a ſcene enſued, Sir, d 


which made ſuch an impreſſton on my mind, chat, f. 
to: my lateſt hour, I am ſure.it will never be ab- } it 
literated. 


cc Julia f— — (making Aa pauſe) you ler your re 
25 „ and the calumniator of your, fair | © 

mel“ 

cc Are you convinced that Tam i innocent? ** 1 

© Ves fully to my ee 29 wy) tor- uv 
ment.“ h 
4% Say. no more then Ie 1 tl 
&« Flell awaits: me—no Puniſhment i is too gr eat a 
— but no ſpirit of the damned can feel the-pangs "s 
that now torture my ſoul !—Oh! Julia! Iulia h 1 


& For heaven's ſake,” my lord ! —” ＋ 

4 Falk. not of heaven heaven is for thee— Ic 
bat, not for L dare not aſk your forgiveneſs te 
I give it you with. all my ſoul— fully —-and tt 
; 6 do I forgive you—and ſince heaven has t 
convinced you I was innocent, I die in peace.” tr 


«Bleſſed ſpirit Oh! thou amiable and moſt | 
2 thy ſex—cut off in the bloom of iy I 
: its. © 


—_ 
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by this. vile hand I- thy virtue traduced by: my 


curſe] jealouſy—The pwity of angels traduced|! 
Gods! What do I ſeel l Oh! my head will ſplit? 


My lady burſt into a flood of tears—Oh! Sir, 


this was a dreadful moment—his lordſhip, raiſing. 7 
himſelf with difficulty, claſped her in his arms. — 


„Ohl my dear Julia!“ | 


Alas! my lord !—I—I die—the hand of death u. 
comes upon mel am _ * 


Farewell —for ever!” 


With theſe words the ſweet lady ex pired. The ; 
emotion ſhe felt at her lord's exclamations haſten- 
ed her fate; and there fled the laſt breath, of the 


moſt amiable woman the world ever knew. - } 
% Heaven's! ſail. my lord—what do J. Cd "FU 
dying dead !—gone !—]Julial —my wife my 


fair one !—Oh —Oh my heart Good God! Is 
it come to this? I die. 


My lord fainted away at theſe words, ad was 


removed. He fell into a dreadful delirium—and 


could ſcarcely be prevented from tearing out his 


own heart. In this ſhocking condition he laid 
near ten hours — when he ſeemed to doze a little 
with fatigue. Out of this he was awaked, on 
hearing the arrival of the count and the fogtman 


that was mifling, wo were jelzed at W eymoath , 
and forced back. 


- Beſides this, another ſtrange affair has happened. 


This footman was caught in Mr. Melvill's cloaphs. 


They were both brought into the room to my 


lord, by his orders; theit preſence ſeemed a little 
to revive him, and his 


the footman, 5 Now own at once who you are 


that have ſtolen Mr. Melvill's cloaths, te perpe- ö 


trate this infernal action. 
I ſhall not tell you you are not my game 
I aſſign you over to him.“ * (poviting to the count.) 
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enſes returned. He aſked: 
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Ves, my lord, (faid the count) I am revenged 
at laſt, Know you not your enemy-—Do not the in- 

- juries of Zaffini- ſtrike you; (throwing off the hat 
aud wig and appearing with a different countenance.) © 
„ Jaſt God! a ſpirit broke looſe from hell could 
not have carried revenge ſo far.” | | 


$4 „ Thus ſhall it fare with all that injure me. Vile 
2 _ . wretch ! I hated and deſpiſed you—l ſwore eternal 
4 vengeance, and I now gratify my eager eyes with ſee- 
ning thee thus humbled—thus dying by my orders — 
S and the murderer of your innocent wife!“ 
3M | Theſe words affected my poor maſter+ſo much that 
they threw him again into his delirium— He called 
1 upon his Julia in the moſt piteous manner 
1 ſtarted, as if he ſaw her bleeding under his hand 
Fi „ She falls ! (cried he) I've killed her. There ſhe lies 
.—2 breathleſs corps.” Nothing could be more horrible 
1 than his exclamations; but his wound bleeding afreſh, 
and his torture encreaſing, he was held down in his 
bed and preſently expired, after a faint return of 
[1 _ . ſenſe, in which he called upon his wife in the moſt 
. pathetic ſtrain, | | | 


Mr. Melvill and Sir Edward hurried this Zaffigi, 
-whoeber he is, out of the room. He ordered him 
+ to be guarded, . together with the perſon, in the diſ- 

guiſe of a footman. Sir Edward. ſaid, ** that the 

2M - ſtranger would be hanged of courſe, but that as to this 
1 Zaflini, who ſeemed to be foremoſt in the miſchief— 

3 that he ſhould. himſe!f take charge of him, and puniſh 
. him according to bis deſerts though not allowed by 

* law, what his intentions are, I know not.“ 4 

1 | Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to give you as ex- 
© act an account of this tragic affair, as J am able. It 
'S is one of the. maſt horrible ever heard of- God for- 
bid I ſhould again be witneſs of ſuch an one! The 
15 family is diſperſing, and this houſe, which was ſo 
4 lately the reſidence of pleaſure and every happineſs, 
| is now the habitation of miſery, The old duke is 
arrived — and ſo dreadfully hurt at bis ſon's unhappy | 

. end, that the phyſician thinks it will be fatal to him, 
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